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ASIAN RENAISSANCE. 


F a Rip van Winkle in the person of a mid-Victorian statesman 

were suddenly to awake to-day after a sleep of fifty years what 

part of the international scene would cause him the greatest 
surprise ? 

I do not think it would be the existence of the United Nations 
Organisation with its Council, Assembly and subordinate Bodies. 
Ever since the attempt by the Emperor Alexander of Russia to form 
the Holy Alliance, after the final defeat of Napoleon, statesmen had 
been thinking along these lines. Tennyson had predicted “ the 
Parliament of Man” and the “ Federation of the World.” The Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, formally brought into being in 1889, was the 
outcome of nineteenth-century feeling that there ought to be some 
meeting ground for Parliamentarians from all nations where democratic 
constitutions prevailed. 

Nor would our Rip van Winkle be in any way surprised to find the 
United Nations Organisation torn with squabbles and _ bickering. 
The so-called Concert of Europe with which he was familiar had 
never worked smoothly. In particular, Russia had always been a 
discordant element bent on a territorial expansion which would set 
her free from the geographical limitations on her access to the Seven 
Seas. 

No doubt he would not be quite prepared for the changes in the 
order of importance of the great nations with whom he was already 
familiar. He might not have anticipated that the United States of 
America would head the list. But the phrase about “‘ the New World 
being called in to redress the balance of the Old” had already been 
coined, and as the nineteenth century drew to its close the population 
of the U.S.A. had surpassed one by one the figure for that of each of 
the separate nations of Europe. The defeat of France in the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870-1 had shattered her predominance on the 
Continent. Austria-Hungary had already been called the ‘‘ Ramshackle 
Empire ” and the Sultan of Turkey “ The Sick Man of Europe.” The 
kingdom of Italy had only recently come into existence. Spain had for 
centuries been down and out. 

What would startle our reawakened Victorian far more than all 
else would be the present status of those countries of Asia which 
border on the Pacific and Indian Oceans. In his day no one of them, 
in spite of its great area and teeming millions of population, counted 
for very much in world affairs. The future, it was assumed, lay with 
the white races. Brown men and yellow men were all very well in 
their way, they might even constitute something in the nature of a 
“peril,” they might perhaps some day, under the tutelage of “ more 
advanced” nations, attain to a “civilisation”? not greatly inferior 
to that existing in the West. But that by the middle of the twentieth 
century they would be able to look the white man in the face on equal 
terms would have seemed a visionary and fantastic prediction. 

Even now it would be rash to suppose that we are able to take the 
full measure of the political earthquake which has elevated into this 
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position the countries of South-Eastern Asia. Some of its tremors | 


are at the present moment involving the Great Powers in war. But 
we can at least face up to the known facts and we can pose the vital 


question on the answer to which will depend the future history of 


mankind. 


First as to the scale on which the events have taken place. The > 
aggregate area of the countries concerned is not more than one-seventh — 


of the land area of the world. But the proportion of the population 
is much greater. If we include Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand and one or two smaller countries which together 
with them make up what is known as the “ A.F.E. region’ we have 


a population estimated at some 1,167 million or almost exactly half. 


that for the whole world. 

The second fact is that these are not backward peoples like those 
of Africa who are emerging for the first time from primitive tribal 
life. They are all of them countries who claim to have had great 


civilisations in the past at a time when most of Europe was uncivilised _ 


and uncultured. By many of their people the white man is still 


regarded as the red-haired, red-faced “‘ barbarian” portrayed in the 


prints that are current in China and Japan. It is therefore not so _ 


much a dawning civilisation that we are witnessing as a veritable 
renaissance. 

The third fact is that in spite of wide differences of race, colour, 
religion, language and script there is a community of thought and 
feeling throughout the whole of the region—an Asian as distinct from 
a European outlook. Not only does this account for the recent rapid 
spread across national frontiers of the ferment for complete indepen- 
dence but it also tends to create a common policy with regard to world 
events which are happening to-day. Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India, is fully conscious of this tendency, and while disclaiming for 
his country the leadership of Asia feels justified in stating what he 
believes to be an Asian point of view. 

The fourth fact is the appalling poverty of the bulk of the people 
and the accompanying widespread undernourishment. In the volume 
called The Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East for 1949, published 
by the United Nations, on page xiv is the following statement : 
“Nutritional conditions in the region are among the poorest in the 
world. Despite the legitimate ambitions of Asian countries to diversify 
their economies and to promote industrialisation, the pressure of 
economic factors has tended to bring to the forefront the problems of 
mere subsistence. Food is still the basic want of the A.F.E. countries 
with their growing population, and agricultural development their 
main pre-occupation.” Later, on page 89, it is further said: ‘‘ While 
money wages have risen in Asian countries, the cost of living has also 
risen, with the result that in many cases real wages have declined.” 
These are grave and disturbing statements. 

Finally it is a fact—attested by many well-informed correspondents 
—that there is growing up in Asia a revulsion of feeling against new 
types of “ colonialism ” which it is feared are implicit in programmes 
of economic aid with strings attached to them. In justification of this 
attitude various cases are cited. There is Japan where the old 
reactionary oligarchy has been helped back into the saddle and allowed 
once again to exploit the workers. There is Indo-China where it is 
claimed that the Allied forces are taking the discredited and unpopular 
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side. There is the support given by MacArthur to Chiang Kai-shek 
as against the fully established People’s Government in China. Finally 
in Korea though the determination to resist aggression is applauded 
there is no love for Syngman Rhee’s Government of South Korea and 
(as a correspondent of The Times reported on September 6th) resent- 
ment is expressed at the heavy bombing of targets by the United 
States Air Force with its inevitable destruction of villages and loss of 
civilian life. 

As a partial set-off against this attitude there is generous appreciation 
of the way in which Britain withdrew its domination from India, 
Ceylon and Burma and welcomed the two former as equal independent 
members of the Commonwealth. There is also recognition of the part 
that Britain played in securing an amicable settlement in Indonesia. 

All these facts must be taken into full consideration when we pose 
the question which lies at the back of all our minds: “ On which 
side will Asia throw its weight in the conflict between totalitarian 
Communism and Western Democracy?” It was no other than 
Bismarck, the great militarist statesman, who declared that even in 
war the imponderables count for more than the ponderables. If that 
is indeed true of what we now refer to as a “ shooting war ’’ how much 
more is it true of such a “cold war”’ as is already in being? Can 
anyone doubt that if Asia were to come out wholly and unequivocally 
on the side of Western Democracy that -would be decisive in deterring 
. the Kremlin from converting the “ cold war’’ into “a shooting war”’ ? 
Equally if Asia were to become Communist what hope would be left 
of averting that awful catastrophe ? 

So far Asia has not taken sides. Not one of the countries in the 
area that we are considering has finally made up its mind. I say this 
deliberately not forgetting the so-called Communist People’s Govern- 
ment of China. For in my opinion it remains to be seen whether that 
Government is genuinely Communist in the Russian sense. The 
indications so far are that she will pursue an essentially Chinese 
policy and refuse to be a mere subsidiary of the U.S.S.R. There is 
therefore still time for us effectively to influence the decision. But 
the time is short and it is of the utmost importance that we should 
from now on pursue actively a policy which will contribute to the 
desired result. 

There are broadly two alternatives. The first is that we should 
concentrate almost exclusively on the military aspect. According 
to those who hold this view we should make ourselves masters of all 
the strategic points. We should support and arm every available 
enemy of Communism, however reactionary. We should ride roughshod, 
if military necessity demands it, over national susceptibilities. In 
particular we should treat the countries of Asia as pawns in the game 
and the personal predilections of their inhabitants as matters of little 
account. This in my view is a policy of despair. It will make a third 
world war no longer a possibility or even a probability but a certainty. 
Even if in the end victory rests with us, it will have converted our 
homelands equally with those of our enemies into a shambles. 
Civilisation as we have known it will be no more. 

The other alternative is less simple and requires far greater state- 
craft. It involves a proper balance between military and psycho- 
logical objectives. It starts from an appreciation of the root causes 
of Communism. When men and women are secure in at least a 
moderately good standard of life they have no personal interest in 
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disrupting their existing order of society and attempting to substitute | 
another in its stead. They will prefer to reform the one under which 
they live. If on the contrary they are miserable, destitute and oppressed — 
they may in their desperation fly to unknown remedies which in their | 
opinion cannot make them worse off than they are at present. They 
will be all the more inclined to this course if they are fed on tales 
of the great blessings which the common people elsewhere derive from _ 
some other order of society. The condition in which untold millions _ 
of the people of Asia are living at the present time makes them an | 
easy prey to such propaganda. | 

It follows that the prime duty of everyone who wishes to prevent — 
Asia from becoming Communist is to do everything possible to improve ~ 
the lot of her common people. Every action which has the effect | 
of raising their standard of life or of establishing a more just system 
of government is a blow struck for Parliamentary Democracy in its 
conflict with totalitarian Communism. Contrariwise, every action 
which demonstrably strengthens reactionary forces in Asia and results 
in the still greater exploitation of her workers and peasants is a blow © 
struck for Communism and for a third world war. ) 

Those who accept this view as fundamentally sound will not abandon 
their efforts to perfect their powers of defence. To be strong remains. 
an essential deterrent against aggression. But these defensive prepara- 
tions must not be such as to alienate the goodwill of our Asian neigh- 
bours and they should be accompanied by a progressive political, 
social and economic policy towards them. 

Of course it is true that the United Kingdom is not solely or even 
mainly responsible for the policy adopted throughout the world by the 
Allied Powers. She is not in a position to dictate to her colleagues, 
particularly not to her great neighbour across the Atlantic. But 
anyone who has been following affairs in the United States must 
realise that in that great democracy there are conflicting currents of 
opinion. While the people as a whole are genuinely desirous of doing 
the right thing by other nations and while the President and his great 
Secretary of State have, in the main, wise and progressive views, there 
are others, powerful in domestic politics, who would follow a wholly 
different course. In such circumstances it is essential that our Govern- 
ment and our Press and our public men in all parties should do all 
that lies in their power by deed as well as by word to convey to the 
Administration and to the leaders of opinion in U.S.A. how strong are 
the views held by the great majority of our people. For these views 
are based on long experience and close association with the peoples of 
Asia. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


SCREWING DOWN THE LID. 


HE other week Mr. Fred Hoyle boldly suggested that somewhere 

in an adjoining universe there might be a species of homo 
sapiens capable of putting up a cricket team to beat the Austra- 
lians. This may be taking speculation too far, but at least it provides 
an alternative to that exasperating journalistic fiction, the ‘“‘ historian 
of the future.” Future historians when they come to sift the voluminous | 
memoranda of the twentieth century will suffer the disadvantage of 
all who look backward at history: there is no way in which the de- 
fendant whose affairs are under scrutiny can enter the witness box 
and answer back. 
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But inter-stellar man, arriving to-day and parking his flying saucer 
by Nelson’s Column, would have the advantage over everybody. He 
alone would here and now have the chance to see us face to face, and 
the impartiality to assess our chaotic affairs for what they are. 

All the same, explaining the present situation in Korea and Formosa 
to him would not be easy. How could the poor man distinguish the 
legal grounds on which America objects to the presence of Russian 
tanks, planes and military advisers in the service of the legally 
constituted Government of North Korea from those on which the 
Russians objected when similar support was given by the Americans 
to the “constitutional”? Government of nationalist'China ? Of course, 
any intelligent world citizen would soon make it clear that legalisms, 
though they make good propaganda at the time, are unimportant in 
the long run ; ultimately it is simply a question of the free, self-govern- 
ing peoples of the globe banding together to withstand the insidious 
political and military aggrandisement of the common enemy. But here 
we might find more trouble. If the world citizen should be Chinese, 
or Czech, or Polish, it would be clearly implied that the Russian bloc 
were the guardians of economic emancipation against the market 
manipulators of Wall Street. If he were Japanese, or Italian, or Irish, 
America would be the bastion of political and religious independence 
against the insidious materialism of the Soviet. If he were Yugoslav, 
or Indian, or Israeli, he might be tempted to suggest that it was six 
- of one and half a dozen of the other. Whoever he was, he would 
emphasise that the root issues in the cold war, and the strongest 
pointers to its becoming a hot one, have very little to do with local 
rights and wrongs in far-off places like Korea and Formosa. They 
have come into the picture because geographically they are key 
points on an invisible frontier, and because their domestic politics 
provided a foothold for both sides to slog it out. And after five Years 
of hopes and fears, it is likely that the average worldling would be 
despairing of any gesture from either side that could check the growing 
conflict—short of the coup de grace. 

Perhaps this is where, along with our space visitor, we tire of these 
gloomy forebodings, and of mankind’s apparent inability to define 
even basic facts in common terms. Instead, let us follow inter-stellar 
man in by-passing policies and principles for the moment, and attempt- 
ing to sort out the lie of the land on either side of the Iron Curtain. 

On the Russian side, it appears that a confederation of States has 
been organised and directed by one small group of determined men. 
Either from motives of altruism, or of personal aggrandisement, they 
believe they are capable of reorganising the economy of their half of 
the world, and they have set out, by systematic redeployment of man- 
power and industry, to develop waste lands, people empty spaces, and 
prosecute a co-ordinated attack on disease, illiteracy and racial 
separation. To do this, they have decided it is necessary to suppress 
all minorities capable of modifying or opposing their plans; and by 
ruthless police action, combined with subtle educational propaganda, 
they have persuaded the man in the street that their plans are desirable, 
or, at the least, that they are inevitable. 

Like most big plans, however, it has been very difficult to contain 
them within their originators’ terms of reference. The world’s resources 
are scattered widespread, and only a world government can fit them 
together satisfactorily. Besides, even if a government of half the world 
could be made an economic proposition, there remains that subtle 
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blend of fear and envy, greed and suspicion, that has always prompted 
rulers to try to deprive even the most innocent of their neighbours of a 
possible base for attack. So alongside the ruthless organisation of men 
and materials inside the Communist frontier there goes on an equally 
skilful organisation of sympathisers on the other side of the fence, 
and from time to time the apparent success of the Communists’ plans, 
coupled with the threat of their armies, results in fresh accretions of 
territory and influence. 4 

On our side of the fence, a comparable analysis is much more difficult. 
In the Russian bloc, aims and methods spring fully armed from the 
head of the State. But most of the allies and satellites of America 
still preserve a system whereby one head of the State, motives and all, 
can be displaced by another. And motives apart, there is a wide 
divergence between the domestic practices of different governments. 
In Australia and South Africa, where there is living space to spare, there 
are also hard and fast restrictions which enable the reigning government 
to ensure that the electorate is ‘‘ uncontaminated ”’ by constituents 
of an unpopular colour or political creed, who might otherwise come 


in from the overcrowded territories of Asia. Ina number of smaller 


units—the Philippines, South Korea, Indo-China and Japan—a 


form of Great Power supervision hesitantly safeguards an inferior ~ | 


type of local politician, and enables him to carry on, behind the demo- 
cratic facade, an administration which lacking the courage to institute 
swift and radical reform yet retains the energy to feather its own 
nest. 

In economic matters, an even more dangerous situation is apparent. 
Over vast territories in the Far East and in Africa, raw materials have 
been cheap, and as a result the standard of life in Europe and America 
which they have supplied has been correspondingly high. In fact the 
high living standards of the “ white civilisations ’’ of the West derive 
in part from the low standards of living of the “ backward peoples ” 
who mine our minerals, harvest our grain, or lease us territory. 

The return for all these disadvantages which Asia and Africa have 
suffered at the hands of the white man has been access for the “ back- 
ward peoples ”’ to the scientific and religious achievements and the 
superior political organisation of Western culture. Thus far, so good. 
But, our visiting observer will notice, these great benefits of the West 
are no longer conferred as disinterestedly as we should like them to be. 
Most important of all, the “ backward peoples ”’ themselves are begin- 
ning to notice that their welfare, and the course of their emancipation, 
are becoming bound up with the struggle between the two kinds of 
white man who face each other on either side of the Iron Curtain. 
Western science, Western diplomacy, even Western religious teaching, 
are being directed more and more to the business of containing Com- 
munist expansion, and beside this over-riding objective the positive 
contributions of Western culture perforce take second place. 

Here, however, we must reluctantly send our star-man packing. 
Bird’s-eye views of the world’s woes, though useful, do little to solve 
its problems. The decision on the shape of the next fifty years of world 
history is already out of the hands of impartial observers and partisan 
propagandists alike. It rests now with the peoples of the new States 
which the twentieth century is bringing in to redress the old balance 
of power. These newcomers—India, China, in a decade or two perhaps 
a coloured, sovereign Africa—between them possess the men, the 
materials, and what is far more important, the freshness and the vigour 
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to lift the world clear of the ideological rut. But merely because these 
territories, potentially rich, soon to be powerful, will one day be in- 
dispensable to our survival, it would be foolish to pretend that they 
have now the wisdom and the maturity desirable in the arbiters of the 
world’s destiny. In the West, we still mistakenly talk to these new 
peoples as if they were versed in the clichés of Western polemics. We 
waste valuable time pointing out what is to us the insincerity of purpose 
behind the challenging and vast designs of Communism. But we forget 
- how ill-assorted are our own political records. How is Western sincerity 
to be judged—by the democratic aims of Mr. Truman, or the near- 
_ Fascist methods of the Committee on Un-American Activities ? How 
is the Asian to judge the late “ First Citizen of the Commonwealth,” 
Field-Marshal Smuts—by his mighty speeches abroad, or by the fact 
that he and his party stood four-square with Dr. Malan’s fanatics in 
support of “ white supremacy” in a country whose non-European 
inhabitants outnumber white settlers by four to one? Is “ white 
imperialism ” to be judged by enlightened British post-war policy in 
India and Burma, or by the Dutch record in Indonesia? All these 
are questions which no one can properly answer as yet. At least they 
explain why in Africa and Asia our own sincerity of purpose, as well as 
that of the Russians, is still suspect and has yet to be vindicated. 
Meanwhile the claims of either side in the cold war will be judged 
with an empiricism still alien to the Occident., For a man whose 
children lack schooling, whose daily bread is an uncertain victory 
wrested by main force from the depredations of the elements, the 
rapacity of the village landlord, and the apathy or the corruption of 
local government, the Westerner’s preoccupation with political free- 
dom is apt to seem wilfully unrealistic. Meanwhile the Communist 
steps in and wins by showing that he means business. He puts his policy 
into effect, as is happening now in Korea, even whilst the fighting 
continues. And the poor peasant observes that the new administration 
is freeing land tenure, mobilising national resources in order to bring 
Nature into the service of man, and providing clean government which 
treats the farmer as the community’s benefactor, instead of its slave. 
With that example, is it to be wondered that the Communists both in 
China and Korea have never lacked guerrilla supporters ? 

Until now the decisive advantage of Communism has been that, 
despotic and ruthless, it is able to conceal its worst side until it is too 
late for the convert to back out. But ‘‘ Western democracy ”’ works at 
present in exactly the opposite way. The benefits of democratic 
government appear in the long term. In the short term we carry always 
with us, like the Old Man of the Sea, the burden of our own renegades. 
In a sense we have caught the worst and most virulent infection of 
Communism—the disposition to subordinate means to our ultimate 
objectives. The correspondence columns of the national Press, and 
sometimes its leader columns as well, are full of ponderous nonsense 
which argues that we “ cannot afford ” to worry about local rights and 
wrongs or to question the sincerity of our associates—everything 
must be subordinated to the fight against Communism. On such argu- 
ments we countenanced the despatch of American and Canadian 
munitions, and the distortion of UNRRA’s economic aid policy in 
China in support of the morally bankrupt régime of Generalissimo 
Chiang. The same virus has infected our relations with men like the 
Emperor Bao Dai, Dr. Syngman Rhee and President Quirino of the 
Philippines. We are gradually, painfully, achieving a military and 
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economic confederation, which accepts a rag-bag of ideas and objectives, 
and has as its highest common factor the fear of Communist aggression. 
This is short-sighted from every point of view, most of all when one 
considers the challenge which the democracies could put up against 
Communism if they were only prepared to cut loose from their un- | 
healthy associates. Any Communist worth his salt can run rings 
round United Nations policy in “ withstanding North Korean aggres- 
sion,” so long as our opposition to South African aggression (the repudia- 
tion of mandatory authority in South-West Africa, and the deprivation 
of the political rights of non-Europeans) is limited to queasy diplo- 
matic protest. And we only complete the Communist’s argument for 
him when we accept a fighter squadron from Dr. Malan for use in strafing 
the North Koreans. ; 

Sooner or later we have to decide whether to sacrifice our beliefs 
or our interests. It is to Mr. Truman’s political interests to conciliate 
the opposition in America by making only a token protest at the un- 
democratic procedures in the course of establishment in the persecution 
of radicals ‘‘ and fellow-travellers.” It is to the economic interest of the 


rest of the British Commonwealth not to offend the whites in South ~ 


Africa. It is to Australian racial interest to bar great land areas to the 
Asian immigrant. These are all in their way immediate tactical re- - 
quirements. But they also represent the strongest strategic weapons 
at the disposition of Communism in its struggle for the possession of 
Asia. Armed with the potent argument of American military inter- 
vention in China, Mao Tse-tung roused to victory in guerrilla warfare 
a people which otherwise might have gone on content to make do with 
the corrupt ineptitude of the Nationalists. ... In the course of time, 
when Dr. Malan’s Government occupies the grave which it is now pre- _ 
paring for itself, we may find that African guerrillas have been prominent 
at its obsequies, and that having ejected the foreigner from the South, 
they will be free for offensive action against peace-loving territories 
to the West and North. All these are conjectures ; but it should be 
remembered that in 1947 it was fashionable to describe as a handful of 
Red bandits the men who now rule China. And to-day, as three years 
ago, we are still enjoined by men who should know better to disregard 
the local rights and wrongs of the situation—in Korea, in Formosa, 
in China, in Greece, in South Africa—so long as we stand up to the Rus- 
sians with every military resource available. 

Communism in the long run owes its successes to three solid and in- 
vincible weapons: clean government, land reform, and a convincing 
appearance of restoring self-respect to despised races and depressed 
parties. These advantages need not remain in the hands of the Commu- 
nists. But we shall not gain them for our side whilst we countenance 
the dirty government of administrations under our influence, whilst we 
fear to institute the redistribution of the land and its produce “‘ because 
that is near-Communism,” and whilst we condone the operation of the 
colour bar. At present Russia holds the initiative in two important 
respects: she outstrips the Western alliance in military strength, 
and she has shown in practice that the Communists are better than the 
West at meeting the economic necessities of the “ backward peoples.” 
We have now to choose which of those initiatives it is more important 
for us to regain. In the time at our disposal we cannot tackle both 
problems simultaneously with any success. Our resources of man-power, 
factory space and transportation can go into rearmament, or into a 
pacific and African equivalent of the Marshall Aid plan. It is doubtful 
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whether rearmament at the panic level now envisaged will leave the 
United Nations able to do more than tinker with reconstruction. 
The disagreeable implications of American experience in China and 
Korea are that armed strength can pass quite easily to the other side, if 
the people on whose behalf it is allegedly in use are out of sympathy 
with the foreigner, and believe his intervention to be inspired not by 
practical concern for their welfare but by simple self-preservation 
and the urge to hold on to his gains. In these conditions, rearmament 
of the West is merely a means of screwing down the lid on the boiler. 
The contradictions within the Westerner’s rule are too many, and the 
development of the aspirations and hostilities of the “ backward 
peoples ” is too rapid. Thereby we defer, but we also make inevitable, 
an explosion which will put an end to our hopes and fears alike. 
Tony GIBSON. 


THE NEAR EAST DANGER. 


T will occasion no great surprise to competent and informed 
[otseves of the “hot and cold war” that what has happened 

in Korea, the Far Eastern periphery of the global East-West 
clash, should produce new convulsions in the Balkans—the very heart 
of the whole struggle and ferment. A disease invariably works out- 
wards from its centre, and the wonder is that the men who lead Russia 
should have waited eight months after the end of the Communist- 
inspired war on Greece to stage a new episode in their now obvious 
bid for world domination. Korea, known long before to-day as “ the 
cockpit of Far Eastern power-politics,” forming as it does a strategic 
bridge between the Manchurian mainland and Japan, and being 
hardly more than 100 miles from Vladivostok, has its counterpart in 
the historic “‘ Cockpit of Europe.” 

The Korean challenge to the West may possibly have been deter- 
mined by the time these lines appear in print ; if unfavourably, then 
the resuscitated “ war of nerves” in the Balkans might conceivably 
take a far more sinister turn. Yugoslavia, with Greece and Turkey, 
is an exasperating and very prickly thorn in the most tender part of 
the Soviet anatomy, and even if it be true, as Mr. Churchill holds, that 
Russia is deterred from marching across Europe because of the fear 
of America’s stockpile of atomic bombs, the Balkans are notoriously 
explosive, and anything might happen to precipitate World War 
Three. One lesson learned from Korea is that modern weapons count 
for little unless backed by considerable land forces, and who can 
resist the thought that Stalin and his advisers frequently dwell on 

the fact (according to M. Paul Reynaud) that they have 265 divisions, 
~ 100,000 tanks, and the biggest submarine fleet in the world ? 

Cool and cunning though the Soviet hierarchy undoubtedly are, 
they are more liable to be moved by the sudden impetus of events in the 
Balkans and in the Middle East than anywhere else; and whilst 
we may accept the general assumption that the Russians hate war and 
that Russia will avoid war if she can gain her ends piecemeal and “ by 
proxy,” let no one forget that Lenin has predicted, and his successors 
have never contradicted, that there must come py a final bloody clash 
in which either the Soviet Union or the capitalist democracies go 


down in ruins.” 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Persia—all are under the threat 
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of sudden aggression—experienced no relief at the shift which took 
Malik back to the Security Council; this was clearly seen as a ruse 
to reimpose the veto and put difficulties in the way of military help 
for the Americans in Korea. These countries sensed more reality 
behind the warning which the United Nations Special Committee in 
the Balkans delivered to Mr. Trygve Lie, that accusations by the 
satellite States that Greece and Yugoslavia planned to invade Bulgaria 
and Albania might be an attempt to justify in advance a new assault 
by the Cominform against Greece and perhaps also Yugoslavia. Hence 
Greece has suspended demobilisation, the Turks are putting their 
army into a condition of greater preparedness, and the Yugoslavs 
maintain a land force of 500,000 men, with plans for the mobilisation 
of a further 750,000 if necessary. 

Outwardly apparently quiescent, the Balkans volcano smoulders 
whilst the world war in miniature is being decided in Korea. Hope- 
fully anticipating events in Asia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary 
have moved considerable sections of populations from frontier areas, 
and there are recurrent reports of troop concentrations on the Yugo- 
slav and Greek borders. Meanwhile, over the satellite radio system 
and in the Press of the Cominform, Tito and the ‘‘ Greek monarcho- 
Fascists ” are tirelessly subjected to the utmost vituperation, and new 
charges are preferred against the ‘‘ imperialist aggressors.” Persia 
and Turkey naturally gaze with anxious eyes across the A®gean, and 
Turkey’s application for membership of the Atlantic Pact underlines 
the dangerously weak position of the countries on Russia’s southern 
border. Both these Middle East countries share the barrage of abuse 
directed from Moscow, and this ‘‘ war of nerves’ has been maintained 
ever since the Soviet Union failed to bludgeon Turkey into conceding 
the border regions of Kars and Ardahan in 1945, and failed to annex 
the Persian province of Azerbaijan in 1946, 

It is always possible that Russia would strike at Turkey and Persia 
first, instead of Greece and Yugoslavia, but it is the view of most 
Persians, and of Greek, Turkish and Western diplomats, that Russia 
would not march into Turkey and Persia unless she was intent on a 
full-scale world war which would involve simultaneous moves in 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia generally. Tension and uneasiness 
pervade the Persian towns on the Soviet-Persian border, where Red 
Army troops show up at intervals from behind the mountains in full 
view of the Persian sentries. A Persian army of 150,000 stands on 
guard all along the frontier. On their side, the Russians maintain their 
Caucasian Red Army at full strength, based on Tiflis, and supported 
by highly developed war industries in the Donbas and Turkestan and 
by local production. 

I do not think it is profitable to speculate on the relative strengths 
of the East-West forces in the Middle East or in the Balkans area, 
seeing that Russia’s own legions are so near to the scene themselves. 
What is more important is what steps the United States and Great 
Britain are taking to see that the “too little and too late”’ blunder 
committed in the case of Korea is not repeated in this vitally strategical 
quarter, and I am certain that most people will feel that in.the light 
of what has occurred in the Far East the withdrawal of Britain’s 
token force from Greece was tactically and psychologically a very 
stupid mistake. 

America is now rushing more war equipment to Greece, but the 
Greeks may well be excused for asking if the United States and the 
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United Nations are also going to send men to help man the guns, for 
as a Greek general put it bluntly to me during the early stages of the 
war against the guerrillas: ‘We are fighting 250 million Slavs, not 
merely the Greek Communists.” This truth is more self-evident to-day, 
when Greece is painfully attempting to recover from a struggle which 
bled her white, and when the defence of Greece, Persia and Turkey 
is seen to be but part of the general plan for the defence of the whole 
Middle East. A joint United Nations force of substantial strength 
is now clearly called for in the Balkans if, in the words of Mr. Hoffman, 
“the issue is plainly the survival of Western civilisation itself—no 
more, no less,” and if due weight is to be given to Mr. Truman’s recent 
statement, ““We must be prepared for aggression elsewhere.” If 
Russia does not intend war, the presence of a United Nations peace- 
guaranteeing force in the Balkans incurs no risk; if the West intends 
to defend the Near and Middle East, and if Russia is really bent on 
aggression, then it is common sense to ensure that the Western forces 
are placed at the least possible strategical disadvantage from the outset. 

It is one of the pitiful and tragic features of the East-West conflict 
that whilst the Communist bloc have a strong political unity and 
discipline marking all their activities no such thing is yet discernible 
on the part of the Western democracies. As in the Far East, so in 
the Near East. Whilst America strives to weld and consolidate the 
military arrangements for European defence the imperative need for 
political and diplomatic unity is childishly and hopelessly neglected. 
In Britain and America, Tito is applauded for his open defiance of 
Russia and the Cominform, yet though the Yugoslav dictator is no 
longer able to keep one foot in the Soviet camp no attempt has so 
far been made to induce him to settle his differences with Greece and 
thereby close a dangerous gap in the defence of both countries. Not 
merely has Yugoslavia flouted international feeling by failing to restore 
the stolen Greek children to their parents—only eight out of about 
12,000 in Yugoslavia have been allowed to rejoin their parents in 
Australia—but hopes of a resumption of friendly relations between 
Athens and Belgrade have been dashed by hostile comments in the 
Yugoslav Press and radio to “‘ Slav minorities in Aigean Macedonia.” 
In reply to a speech by Mr. Kardelj, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
referring to the necessity for a settlement of this question, General 
Plastiras, then Greek Premier, told the Greek Parliament: “I declare 
in the most categorical manner that such a question is non-existent.” 
The Greeks, in fact, have the most conclusive of answers: that the 
Slav-speaking minority which still remains in “ A¥gean Macedonia ”’ 
elected of their own free will to remain within the Greek State. Further- 
more, Marshal Tito is made to chew some words he addressed to 
Czech journalists in the Belgrade Politika of November 22nd, 1945 : 
“T must stress that experience of the past shows that henceforward 
no national minority living within the borders of a State must behave 
as if they were subjects of another country. We shall never tolerate 
the existence within our borders of a minority which does not look 
upon Yugoslavia as its motherland.” Tito, the Greeks further allege, 
has been true to his word in his ruthless suppression of surviving 
Greek populations in the districts of Monastir, Krushovo, Gevgeli 
and Stromnitsa, but no protest has been made by Greece. 

Meanwhile, the exchange of diplomatic representatives hangs fire, 
or such was the position up to the time of writing. Willing to forget 
the fact that Yugoslavia was a main base for the Greek Communist 
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rebels during the guerrilla war, Greece had extended the hand of 
friendship to the point of offering to restore the Yugoslav Free Zone 
in the port of Salonika and reopening the frontier to rail and road 
traffic, with a consequent mutual development of the trade of both 
countries. That a minor political impasse should be allowed so seriously 
to hinder the efforts being made to consolidate the Western defensive 
system seems farcical when it is considered that Tito is now wholly 
dependent on the Western democracies for his own and his country’s 


survival. No further economic aid should be given by America, the 


United Nations or Britain until the Yugoslavs give the clearest proof 
that they are ready to co-operate to the full in the Western Union 
and Atlantic Pact programmes for the defence of non-Communist 
Europe. Tito enjoys his present apparent immense backing in Yugo- 
slavia only by virtue of the fact that all sections of the population are 
now nationally roused against Russian hostility ; the fear of Russia’s 
ultimate intentions is very real. The Yugoslav Communist Police 
State, as such, is precariously based, and Western observers estimate 
that not more than three million voters out of a total electorate of 
approximately nine million support the régime, though the minimum 
estimate is as low as one-tenth of the voters. Tito can find no easy 
road back to Moscow, which must be even now plotting his liquidation. 

Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia are potentially the three strongest 
Powers, from a military point of view, in the Balkans or Near East. 
In terms of Soviet land power, that may not amount to anything 
formidable, but given the requisite United Nations military support, 
which, in view of the changed international outlook, must mean some- 
thing more than arms and military missions ; and given the political 
unity which at present is lacking, the recurrent ferment in the Balkans 
might be quelled, a greater feeling of security ensue, and Russia 
deterred from further aggression “‘ by proxy.”’ I do not think Mr. Paul 
Hoffman is indulging in wishful thinking in saying that the Soviet 
system of satellites “ will crack, and crack quite suddenly,” from 
tensions now building up within. “I expect to live long enough,” 
he added, “to see Stalin go.’”’ Certainly no one in 1947, when the 
Truman doctrine was launched, expected so shortly afterwards to see 
Yugoslavia torn apart from the Soviet wing. 

The series of trials and purges in Bulgaria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia are symptomatic of “the tensions mounting within.’’ The 
Soviet economic grip on the satellites has tightened, and the victims 
are now acutely aware that they are being drained of their oil, 
manufactured goods, raw materials and produce in order to feed the 
Russian giant, who is feeling the tremendous strain of maintaining a 
vast army in a state of readiness. The revaluation of the rouble was 
an obvious move to get satellite goods at much less than export market 
prices. Excepting among a minority of fanatical Communists, 
enthusiasm for the Russians is on the wane even in Bulgaria and 
Albania, and discontent is growing. In Bulgaria, General Damianov 
has been relieved of his post as Minister of National Defence by General 
Panchevski, who before 1945 served in the Russian Army, whilst a 
report comes from the Hungarian National Committee in New York 
that a few months ago the Russian secret police in Hungary arrested 
700 Hungarian officers, including the Chief of Staff and several 
generals, on an allegation of conspiracy to take part of the Hungarian 
Army over to Tito during the spring manceuvres. Twenty of the 
officers were executed and no manceuyres took place. 
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On July 5th there was a significant move by the Albanian Govern- 
ment. After the official Albanian news agency had announced that 
Enver Hodja’s Cabinet had resigned, it was stated that the National 
Assembly had “unanimously approved ’”’ of General Hodja’s policy 

and he was again instructed to form a government. The truth seems 
to be that the mass of Albanians are becoming very tired and resentful 
of the elaborate militarising of their small country by the Russians, 
who do nothing to raise the low standard of living of the people. 
High prices for everything and military service for every male between 
15 and 60 only serves to aggravate hot Albanian tempers. About 
60 per cent. of Albania’s budget goes on military expenditure, for the 
Russians have reorganised the army and brought it to a strength of 
62,000 officers and men—an absurd burden on a population of 1,200,000. 
Though this army is said to have been supplied with modern auto- 
matic weapons, tanks and guns, a recent report disclosed that the 
Albanian Government had been unable to replace the soldiers’ boots 
once they were worn out. 

The split with Yugoslavia left Albania’s economy in a serious 
state, and now the Albanians find themselves isolated from the rest 
of the Cominform bloc, and have to further tighten their belts, while 
they listen to accounts of Marshall Aid pouring into Italy, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Turkey. The Russians, of course, maintain com- 
munications by sea, but the Albanians derive little succour or comfort 
from such shipments as arrive, for they are mostly military cargoes. 
New barracks are being built round Tirana, the capital, and repairs 
to the main Tirana-Durazzo road are at present being hastened by 
Russian officers attached to the Albanian forces. 

It would not be surprising if the inflammable Albanians in the 
near future revolted against the Soviet stranglehold. Such a defection 
would be of the utmost value to the West in their Mediterranean 
defensive system. Russia has sought to obtain strategic control of 
the Adriatic by fortifications on the Albanian coast. Soviet engineers 
have fortified Valona Bay, which commands the Straits of Otranto, as 
well as the island of Saseno, at the entrance, and the port of Durazzo. 
Yugoslavia’s lapse robbed the Russians of good ports on the Adriatic ; 
the loss of Albania to the West would be a shattering blow to Moscow, 
for it would eliminate the potential Russian threat to Italy, where 
there is a “ fifth column ”’ of more than two million Communists. 

The retention of the entire Mediterranean seaboard by the Western 
Powers is of the utmost importance, for holding this inland sea and 
its coastline means that the Russian preponderance of land forces is 
considerably offset. With the Dardanelles closed and the North 
African shores in their hands, the aircraft-carriers of the American, 
British and Allied navies could operate very effectively against 
Russian and satellite cities in the event of war. The advantages are 
not all with the Russians. Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania—assuming 
the defection of this impoverished and demoralised people—are 
mountainous regions, whose native forces are tenacious fighters in 
their hidden fastnesses and scrubby heights. Much depends, however, 
on how fast and skilfully the Western democracies work, and on the 
degree of political unity achieved in the Balkans and in the Middle 
East. In Greece, the urgent need is for the rehabilitation of the 
country’s economy, so that the many thousands of workless and 
hungry may be employed. Otherwise the Communists may gain 
ground. It is a pity that disagreement has arisen with the Americans 
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over the extent to which Greece should be industrialised. The 
Americans have vetoed a plan for the establishment of a steel industry — 
on the grounds that the cost of production would be too high to be ) 
competitive with Western Europe. Uae 
My own view is that the Americans are right in insisting on light 
industries and a high concentration on agriculture, but Greece should 
be allowed to produce sufficient steel for her own needs. Greece has 
iron ore, but no coal, and it is cheaper to import coal than to import 
finished steel, which would be required for light industries. Above 
everything, Greece must have a healthy and balanced agriculture, and 
the Western Powers must help her to dispose of her tobacco production. 
In view of the new Balkans tension I think that both Britain and 
America will have cause to regret that they refused, at the Paris 
Peace Conference, to give Greece control of the mountain passes leading 
from Bulgaria into Greece. Russia scored heavily on that occasion, 
for appeasement was then the order of the day. 
Tuomas ANTHEM. 


AUSTRIA REVISITED. 


O a visitor who remembers Austria from pre- and post-Anschluss 
days, and comes to her after twelve years of absence, the country 
presents a curious picture. It reminds one of a house which has 
been newly repainted, or rather of a house where efforts have been made 
to scrub off the latest layer of paint in order to restore the old, genuine 
surface. In some provinces of Austria these efforts seem to be, super- 
ficially at least, quite successful ; in others they are lacking in zeal and 
half-hearted. Austria is slowly emerging from the Nazi flood: but the 
process has not been completed yet and the Nazi tide left some ugly 
legacies and disturbing traces. 

From a traveller’s point of view Austria is almost fully prepared to 
meet even the fiercest tourist onslaught, with the notable exception of 
the roads. They are still not up to international standards and a 
motorist has to be prepared for some inconvenience. Some roads have 
been left unrepaired for years, others are much too narrow; and the 
Bundesstrassen network, about 8,000 km. long, is now to be improved by 
the Austrian authorities, who fully understand the need for bettering 
the state of Austrian roads 105: million Austrian schillings have been 
allotted to the upkeep of roads and about 60 million to the extension of 
the existing road network (Ausbau) ; for the construction of outposts to 
watch the traffic and supervise the condition of the roads (Strassen- 
schutzhéuser) a sum of 6 million Austrian schillings has been earmarked. 
Altogether 170 million Austrian schillings are to be spent on Austrian 
roads. 

Food is plentiful, pensions and hotels are comfortable, communication 
by rail, buses and Postkraftwagen (on the Swiss model) normal, although 
trains are definitely slower than they used to be before the war. Austria 
seems to provide a welcome alternative to Switzerland, which after the 
devaluation became almost prohibitive to British tourists. But it 
should not be forgotten that too many British tourists, when visiting 
Switzerland, used to patronise expensive and luxurious hotels, and that 
Switzerland can still offer in her less renowned places and more modest 
hotels and pensions excellent and not too expensive holidays; but 
even for the Swiss people—especially for those holidaying in the more 
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luxurious spas and hotels—their country seems too dear, for they are 
flocking into Austria on an increased scale. One can have board and 
lodging for as little as 35 or 45 Austrian schillings (from ros. to 12s. 6d.) 
if one knows the ropes ; and for smarter places on the Tyrol the price 
is about 75 Austrian schillings, which is just about {1. The tourist rate 
of exchange (73 Austrian schillings to the pound) is a favourable one ; 
but although the Austrian currency seems to be rather stable and there 
is a general desire to dispose of the existing system of three rates of 
exchange (regarded by the authorities as a transitory measure) it is 
believed that this is not going to happen before 1952. The system of the 
three rates of exchange makes possible the importation of essential 
foodstufis at the preferential rate of 14.40 Austrian schillings to the 
dollar. Official sources are of the opinion that the transition to the 
single rate of exchange would be best carried out in a period when the 
deficit of the Austrian balance of payments is still covered by foreign 
aid. They stress the fact that Austria must switch over to the single 
rate of exchange in order to stimulate her foreign trade. But whether 
this policy can be achieved in the short period left is highly doubtful. 
Austria unreservedly supports the idea of European payments union. 
She sets great hopes by European co-operation. But for the time being 
she is largely dependent on Marshall aid: and in no European country 
is American help so prominently displayed as in Austria. Hundreds of 
posters show the rate of recovery and point to American aid ; and there 
is no doubt whatsoever that Austria has made enormous strides on the 
road of economic recovery. 

Industrial production has increased from 61 per cent. in 1947 to 94 
per cent. in 1948 and in the first half of 1949 reached already 112 per 
cent. of the 1937 output. The investment goods index has exceeded 
pre-war level, but the consumer goods index is only 70-80 per cent. of 
the pre-war level. Agriculture has not yet recovered from the many 
wounds and devastations inflicted by war: this year it should reach 
80 per cent. of pre-war productivity (it was only 58 per cent. in 1947-48 
and about 68 per cent. in 1948-49). Foreign trade is still lagging behind 
the targets set: in 1947 it achieved 26 per cent. of the pre-war level, 
in 1948, 51 per cent. There is full employment in Austria, new factories 
are being put up, new buildings are being erected; there is an air of 
bustling activity in the Tyrol, around Salzburg, in Linz, in Carinthia and 
in Graz. Foreign capital is still badly lacking ; confidence in Austria’s 
own currency and economic possibilities has not yet been restored and 
the tourist trade is still not bringing Austria those rich dividends which 
the country expects from it. But the rate of rebuilding the country and 
of raising houses, buildings and factories from ruins is really amazing. 
Again, life’s capacity for regeneration shows itself as truly miraculous. 
But though material damage is being made good, the moral and 
psychological outlook is by no means satisfactory. 

The country has on the whole reconciled itself to the occupation, 
that is, Western occupation, which is invisible in some regions of the 
country. This applies particularly to the French zone of occupation : 
during my travels across that zone I met only a few chasseurs alpins in 
their picturesque mantles. The French are relying on a policy of cultural 
penetration, and it must be admitted that this policy seems to be 
extremely successful. French has become the second language in some 
parts of Austria, and this French veneer is to be welcomed. French 
books, newspapers, wines and spirits are to be found everywhere and 
Frenchmen are coming en masse to Austria to spend their holidays 
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there. They are allowed to take 50,000 French francs with them ; and 
some of them frankly admitted to me that winter sports in Austria are 
about 50 per cent. cheaper than in their own country. But not only 
French tourists are flooding the charming countryside ; English, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish and Belgian people are coming to Austria on an 
increasing scale, and already many of the Austrian winter sports 
resorts have a much more international character than some of the 
Swiss places. The atmosphere is friendly and gay and all the ingredients 
that go into any sort of amusements—spirits, afternoon teas, etc.—are 
definitely cheaper than across the western border, in Switzerland. Of 
course, winter sports in Austria are not made so easy as they are in 
Switzerland ; there are not so many ski-lifts, though the existing ski- 
lifts are cheaper, and there is more chance in Austria of making great 
tours and tasting what the French call la grande solitude than in 
Switzerland. For skiers who do not swear by pistes, Austria is a delight- 
ful place. Everybody in Austria was expecting an enormous influx of 
British tourists this summer and all the places in the Tyrol, as well as 
around the lovely Austrian lakes, were preparing to meet the British 
invasion. There is no doubt that British tourists who choose Austria — 
for their pleasure ground will be richly rewarded, especially if they — 
display a bit of inventiveness and don’t make a bee-line for the well- _ 
known spas and hydros. 

Austria, although regaining her confidence slowly, and getting used 
to Western occupation as well as to the division of the country (the 
Soviet occupation being still bitterly resented, although people do admit 
that the behaviour of the Russian soldiers is now almost correct after 
the first outburst of truly barbarian outrages), has not yet found its 
political place in Europe. The Nazi poison has not been cleansed out of 
the Austrian organism ; too many people still look towards Germany 
as towards “ the big brother ” who will help Austria one day. Too many 
people do not see sufficient raison d’étre for the small Austria to exist 
and to prosper: and when told that Austria may become another 
Switzerland by an effort of will and by an act of faith, they repeat the 
old adage that “ Switzerland was lucky in avoiding wars and that 
Austria will inevitably be dragged into any new conflagration.’’ Never- 
theless, war-talk and the war-psychosis seem to be decidedly on the 
decline ; and many people express the hope that some understanding 
between Russia and the West is bound to come after all the tensions of 
the cold war. Recently, Dr. Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, extended an 
invitation to the Great Powers to use the “ historic soil of Vienna for a 
peace conference.” This invitation has been declined, but optimistic 
Austrians have stubbornly believed until the end of June that it will 
eventually be accepted. 

These hopes have been brutally dashed by the Korean events; and 
while in the last two years we have been witnessing in Austria—in 
common with other Continental countries—a steady rise of optimism 
and a slow but sizeable retreat of war alarms, the Koreanconflict brought 
into sharp relief the tension between East and West and caused a sharp 
revival of the alarmist tide. Austria, being a frontier country of Europe 
across which the lines of division meet, has been struck more than any 
other European country (except Germany) with the renewed war- 
psychosis. This does not mean that the zeal of the Austrians to rebuild 
their country and to integrate her into a larger European framework 
has been diminished; but the slower flow of foreign tourists this 
summer and the emigration of some timid souls from Vienna have made 
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themselves already felt on the communal mind of the country, which is 
quick to sense any alarm. One cannot underrate the negative and 
deplorable influence of the Korean events on the psychological situation 
on the Continent, where a new optimism, backed by a will to live, to 
work and to recover, have been strikingly noticeable until quite 
recently. 
_ Austria has a very small Communist Party ; but even its infinitesimal 
influence is receding, and there is very little sabotage and interference 
coming from those quarters. But there is still another danger: that of 
the ex-Nazis or of the neo-Nazis, some Austrian born and bred and some 
imported from Germany. To anybody acquainted with the human type 
called homo hitleriensis it becomes clear after a short stay in Austria 
that there are thousands of crypto-Nazis there, either of the original 
Austrian breed or smuggled more or less recently across the border. 
There are obviously many Germans who fled their country after the 
defeat or who were clever enough to buy property in Austria during the 
war and to settle down there. There are also recently imported types 
whom one can recognise quite easily by their arrogant look and their 
still more arrogant behaviour. They try to ingratiate themselves with 
foreigners and to expunge all the unpleasant traces of their past. One 
is inclined to think that many of those imported Nazis or neo-Nazis are 
in touch with Austrian Pan-Germans, and that among the Austrian 
youth attempts are being fostered to revive the old Hitler faith with 
-or without the effigy of the Fuehrer. This danger of a rabid Pan-German 
nationalism, with anti-Semitism and Jew-baiting all complete, is to be 
reckoned with and should be closely watched. Many old, genuine 
Austrian qualities have already reappeared after the scrubbing off of 
the new layer of paint ; but many Pan-German and Nazi ideas have 
been left in Austria, and the moral regeneration of that country will 
take years. 
AXEL HEySsT. 


COMMUNIST TRIALS. 


E have grown accustomed to regard as mysterious, mystifying 
WV and even mythical almost all aspects of Communist reality. 


The liquidation trials in Eastern Europe are no exception to 
this general belief. The Communists are reported to have discovered a 
deadly new drug which destroys all power of resistance, mental and 
moral, of their victims. Communist prosecutors are believed to possess 
supernatural hypnotic powers. Communist police interrogators are said 
to use ‘‘ new ” and “ scientific ’”’ methods of torture to obtain the much 
publicised full confessions which are supposed to accompany every 
Communist trial. This atmosphere of mystery has to a great extent 
blurred the true shape and form of these Communist trials. But it 
should be noted that—contrary to what is generally believed in the 
West—the great majority of the Communist victims have mot confessed 
and have not pleaded guilty. 

Since the end of the war there have been in the whole of Eastern 
Europe some 3,000 trials followed by executions. Most of these execu- 
tions have been reported in the Western Press. But the Eastern Euro- 
pean papers have reported at least 25,000 more executions (for all 
Eastern European countries, including Yugoslavia). In other words, 
only about ro per cent. of the official executions take place after 
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“trials.” And go per cent. of the victims have not been granted public 
trials largely because they have not signed any confessions. For this 
reason they have been liquidated “‘ administratively,” to use a Com- 
munist expression. Even greater is the number of those who have been 
liquidated unofficially. These people are known to have “ disappeared 
without trace.’ No announcement of their trial or execution, or even 
of their arrest, has been published anywhere. The total number of such 
cases (for the whole of Eastern Europe) exceeds 250,000. One could 
trace fairly accurately the number, as well as the full names, addresses, 
professions, family status, etc., of this enormous army of dead in the 
Eastern European Press, usually in the official State gazettes or the 
local municipality papers. The relatives or heirs of the missing person, ~ 
after waiting a year or two, register publicly the act of disappearance 
for purely legal reasons (inheritance, marriage, property, change of 
name, etc.). On an average there are thirty such registrations every 
day in each Eastern European country. In other words only about 
10 per cent. of the liquidations are officially reported as such and only | 
I per cent. pass through the rigmarole of an open trial. But even if we 
consider only these cases, we see that most of the victims have not - 
confessed and have not pleaded guilty. The liquidations with trials can 
be divided into five groups: trials of Social-Democrats, of National — 
leaders (army officers, Resistance leaders, journalists, intellectuals, 
translators in Western legations, business men, etc.), trials of Agrarians, 
trials of Religious leaders and, lastly, trials of Communists. 

The first well-known trial of prominent Socialists goes back as far as 
1941—the case of the leaders of the Jewish Socialist Party in Poland 
(the Bund), Henrich Erlich and Victor Alter. Arrested by the Soviet 
authorities in September 1939, neither Erlich nor Alter confessed to 
anything, despite many months of constant interrogation, mostly at 
night. Alter went on five hunger strikes in prison. Erlich made a 
passionate speech in his defence before a military tribunal consisting of 
five Soviet officers. Both men were sentenced to death and executed in 
December 1941. 

The veteran leader of the Bulgarian Socialist Party, Krastyu Pastu- 
hov, was put in the dock in June 1946, in Sofia. Seventy-four years old 
and in poor health, Pastuhov defended himself with energy, courage and 
biting sarcasm. He made a three-hour speech in denunciation of 
Communism in theory and practice, concluding with the following 
words: “TI declare to you: our nation wants political freedom, our 
nation wants free election. As far as we in the opposition are concerned 
we are ready for sacrifice. I am willing to be the sacrificial lamb. You 
may take my body, anyone can take my body, but my spirit will 
se ciea ee it is the expression of the very soul of the Bulgarian 
people. 

He was given a long prison sentence and died in his solitary cell in 
August 1949. In November 1948, his deputy and successor, seventy- 
five years old Kosta Lulchev, was also tried, also pleaded not guilty 
and defended himself with vigour and courage. ; 

The most amazing Socialist case is that of Kasimiers Puzhak 
Secretary-General of the Polish Socialist Party, who has just been 
reported to have died in prison in Poland. He was tried by two Com- 
munist courts: first in Moscow in June 1945, together with a dozen 
Polish cabinet ministers and Resistance leaders, and for the second 
time in Warsaw, in November 1948. He embarrassed the prosecutors 
with his defiant attitude. At the Warsaw trial Puzhak refused to speak 
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in court. He had refused to say one word during the investigation, 
despite the fact that he had been in prison for nearly three years. When 
asked to make his “ last plea’ he spoke only for a few seconds: “It 
would be unthinkable that I should change or betray my political 
convictions now, standing as I do at the end of my life before my open 
grave. 

In the second (National) group, the number of those who have 
refused to confess is even more impressive. The best known is General 
Drazha Mihailovic—shot in Belgrade in July 1946—whose last words 
were : “ I wanted much, I tried to accomplish much, but the gale of the 
world carried me and my work away.” The Polish Resistance leaders, 
tried in Moscow in June 1945, the Bulgarian army officers, tried in 
October 1947, the Hungarian pro-Allied generals, tried in February 
1947, all the military conspiracies in Rumania, the execution of three 
Czech generals and nearly fifty high-ranking officers in 1949, all of these 
are “‘ no confessions ’’ cases. 

The trials of all prominent Agrarian leaders were “‘ no confessions ”’ 
trials, too. Dragoljub Jovanovic, leader of the Serbian Peasant Party, 
arrested in Belgrade in May 1947, confessed to nothing at his trial and 
calmly explained to his Communist judges why he thought it was his 
duty to oppose Tito’s totalitarian régime. 

Bella Kovacs, Secretary-General of the Hungarian Smallholders 
(Agrarian) Party, was arrested by the Soviet authorities in Budapest in 
February 1947. During the months that followed, though he was kept 
~ completely incommumnicado, he did not sign any confession. In Sep- 
tember 1947 Kovacs was “ unofficially ’’ liquidated in prison, without 
making any confessions. Nikola Petkov, the leader of the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Party, arrested in June 1947, pleaded not guilty at his trial 
the following August. His courageous defence won the admiration of 
public opinion throughout the whole free world. When the presiding 
judge read his death sentence Petkov interrupted him with the words : 
“You are sending me to death on orders of your foreign masters in the 
Kremlin.” He refused to send a plea for mercy, and he was hanged one 
month later. 

In the Religious group the confession trials are more generally known. 
Cardinal Mindszenty and the Bulgarian Protestant pastors were tried 
in February 1949. Yet even the Cardinal’s confession is only a “ partial 
confession,” which, as it will be explained, cannot be considered as a 
full confession. But besides the Mindszenty trial in Hungary and the 
pastors’ trial in Bulgaria, several thousand liquidations of priests, 
clergymen and church officials took place, all of them without any 
confessions, indeed without any trials. 

In the Communist group there were three major trials in 1949: 
Kochi Xoxe, former Albanian Interior (Police) Minister and party 
Secretary, executed in June ; Lazslo Rajk, former Hungarian Interior 
and Foreign Minister, executed in November ; and Traycho Kostov, 
former Bulgarian deputy Prime Minister and Secretary-General of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, executed in December. Of the three only 
Rajk pleaded guilty and confessed fully. Xoxe defended himself with 
skill, denied that he had been a Tito agent and gave a good account of 
himself. Kostov repeated his ‘‘ not guilty ’’ plea several times during his 
trial, much to the embarrassment of his ‘“‘ defence ”’ counsel. 

Most of the confusion that exists about the trials and the confessions 
is only natural. The trials are so numerous and occur so frequently that 
they no longer make any deep impression on the mind of the general 
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public. The headlines tell that ‘‘ most of the prisoners ” have pleaded 
guilty, and we wonder how the Communists manage to make people 
confess like that. But the Communists—who are less stupid about 
propaganda in the West than we believe them to be—are careful to 
include in every trial a group of prisoners who do plead guilty, besides 
those who do not. The confessions of the ‘‘ guilty ’’ hit the headlines and 
obscure the fact that the chief accused have not pleaded guilty. The 
phrase ‘‘ most of the accused pleaded guilty” thus becomes meaningless, 
because the trial itself is not directed against “‘ most of the accused ”’ 
but against the ones who have not pleaded guilty. Nearly always those 
who plead guilty are ‘“ professional prisoners ’’ who appear at many 
trials to tell the same tale. Two of the “‘ co-defendants” at Petkov’s 
trial were young colonels who had been arrested by the Communists a 
year earlier and had appeared at five different trials to accuse, with 
their ‘‘ confessions,” their ‘‘ co-defendants.” There were five “‘accused”’ 
at the Petkov trial. Four of them had “ confessed ” and pleaded guilty. 
It is therefore correct to say that ‘‘ most of the accused ” at the trial 
pleaded guilty. But it is misleading, as the “ guilty ” were not de- 
fendants ; they were only brought by the prosecutor as his witnesses, 
in the guise of “ co-defendants.” 

To come to the so-called “‘ partial confessions,’ and the accused who — 
plead to be partially guilty. Every Communist trial has a group of such 
prisoners, and mistakenly their pleas have been considered by Western 
observers as pleas of guilty. During the trial of the Polish Cabinet 
Ministers and Resistance leaders in Moscow, in 1945, most of the 
accused pleaded “ partially guilty.” But that trial has since been 
considered as a “confessions trial.’”’ Yet a careful analysis of the 
proceedings reveals that the accused pleaded guilty and confessed only 
to the “‘ crime ”’ of being the leaders of the Polish Underground. They 
all denied having been German agents or having organised conspiracies 
against the Soviet Union in agreement with the Nazis, which were the 
main charges against them. Many democratic leaders in Eastern 
Europe have “ confessed ”’ to have organised anti-Communist activities, 
but this in most cases means nothing but the expression of anti- 
Communist views in private conversations, 

The trial of Juliu Maniu (October 1947), the leader of the Rumanian 
Peasant Party, provides the best illustration of this. Maniu was tried 
on four major counts : conspiracy, espionage, sabotage and “‘ treacher- 
ous attempt to leave the country.” He was guilty on the last count, 
which, incidentally, is no crime in any civilised country. He “ con- 
fessed ”’ during the investigation of his case in prison, and he admitted 
in court that he had tried to leave Rumania and go to Paris. He 
denied he had ever indulged in any espionage or sabotage activities or 
in any conspiracies. Yet his plea was reported as “ partially guilty,” 
and nine out of ten observers of Balkan affairs in the West: believe that 
Maniu had “‘ confessed ”’ at his trial. 

Western public opinion is still further confused by the “ posthumous 
confessions.’’ These are confessions which the Communist propaganda 
services publish after the death of the victims. The best known con- 
fession of this kind was that of Nikola Petkov, published three weeks 
after his hanging. A most revolting piece of falsification, it was given 
great prominence in the American and British Press, mainly because it 
was part of a sensational interview given by the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, George Dimitrov, to the United Press. A few weeks later the 
Communists themselves became embarrassed by this fantastic document 
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and solved the matter in a typical Communist way : they arrested and 
liquidated the chief of the Communist secret police who had been 
responsible for the somewhat clumsy fake. But more plausible post- 
humous confessions have been produced in every Eastern European 
country, and, on the whole, they have served Communist propaganda 
very well. As months and years roll by and the trials in Eastern 
Europe increase in number, even careful and scrupulous observers of 
European affairs forget that the confessions were published days or 
even weeks after the execution of the people who are supposed to have 
made them. Moreover, in reference books, political dictionaries, 
documentary archives and encyclopedias the trials are usually re- 
ported in brief with only one date mentioned, in most cases the day of 
execution, 

Finally, the “ they-all-confess ” complex is due, to a large extent, 
to our way of reporting the news coming out of Cominformia. The 
Communists understand well the value to them of the Western Press 
and radio services. They are careful to be the first-to release the news 
they want published or broadcast in the West. Next, they see to it that 
their news is sufficiently important or sensational to be placed on the 
first pages of practically every newspaper in the non-Communist world. 
One can publish ten denials after that—they will be of use only to the 
political analyst and the historian. Mr. Brown reads the headlines in 
the popular Press and, on the average, thinks that “ there is no smoke 
without fire.’ When faced with two contradictory statements we all 
tend to assume that “the truth lies somewhere between the two.” 
But if one of these two statements is a Communist statement, this way 
of thinking can make us swallow a lot of the propaganda distortions, 
as we shall be giving some credence to 100 per cent. lies. There is no 
fire under Communist smoke ; there is only a smoke producing machine. 
To sum up. Only a tiny fraction—one per cent.—of the people liqui- 
dated in Eastern Europe are brought to public trials. At these trials the 
majority of the victims do not confess and do not plead guilty. The 
impression to the contrary which exists in the West is due partly to the 
subtle way in which the Communist propaganda services present these 
trials to the public, and partly to our own peculiar method of reporting 
Communist news. MICHAEL PADEV. 


TRIESTE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HAD flown from Villach in Austrian Carinthia over that broad 
[sveep of mountains to Udine, the plane taking good care not to 
trespass over Yugoslav territory. From Udine I motored to Trieste 
and the change of scenery became complete as one enters the desolate 
barren rocky region of the Karst foothills, land as stony as that which 
God gave Cain. Suddenly a huge sign bids “ Alt, Frontiera.”’ Here 
Italy properly ends, and the Stato del Territorio Libro de Trieste begins. 
What makes this State rightaway sympathetic to the traveller is that 
it does not demand a visa from a citizen of any country which, like 
itself, belongs to the O.E.E.C. or Marshall aid group. Soon after having 
passed this artificial ‘‘ Border ’”’ the road swings along to just above 
the Adriatic coast. This coast road all the way to Trieste City is 
fabulous not only as a feat of engineering but equally for its panorama. 
It needs d’Annunzio’s pen to translate the incredible beauty of the 
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Adriatic into words ; it was that day “as green as an Alpine meadow 
in spring,” to borrow one of his similes. Over it the Southern sun _ 
dippled a pool of millions of diamonds to far away where the hilly 
peninsulas of the jagged coastline put their slender violet contours 
between the two infinities of blue sky and green water. 

Two famous castles have been built to enjoy this view. The feudal 
family of Thurn and Taxis owned that of Duino over which now flies 
the Union Jack, for it is the residence of General Airey, de facto head 
of the ‘“‘ State” of which the most important part is under combined 
Anglo-American occupation. Airey is very English, from temperament 
to pipe and dogs, and quite popular in the territory for his honesty 
and democratic ways; a professional soldier with three decades of 
Middle East experience and high up in Intelligence in the last war. 
The next landmark is the square baronial tower of that white marble 
summer palace of which the name has been borrowed for hotels, villas 
and bungalows the world over: Miramar. The Archduke Maximilian 
of Hapsburg had it built for himself: only an imperial exchequer 
could have stood the strain of transforming the barren mountain 
strip at its rear into a semi-tropical plantation, the very earth had to be 
brought from far away. From Miramar he sailed as Emperor to Mexico, 
to face a firing squad as the end of a short reign. From the tower 
now flutters a pennant in Stars and Stripes, it is the residence of 
elderly, leathery, General Bill Hoge, a native of matter-of-fact 
Boonville, Missouri, and the engineer who built in 1942 that little 
known but in itself incredible world war feat, the Alaska Highway, 
fifteen hundred miles of a broad military road from British Columbia 
right through the Yukon to Alaska. To-day he is the Deputy Chief 
of the Anglo-American Zone of Trieste, where Allied Military Govern- 
ment is completely integrated between Americans and Britons, after 
the pattern first set by General Eisenhower in North Africa. 

One has to start deep down in history to explain how the Triestine 
problem came about. All this part of the world is the old province 
of Venezia Giulia, thus named since it came to Rome in the time of 
Julius Cesar. The Slavs, now causing all the trouble, did not enter 
into the local picture until the Republic of Venice invited them—then 
“Displaced Persons’’ fleeing from Turkish terror—to settle here. 
“That comes from playing the Good Samaritan,” as one Triestine 
succinctly put it. In 1915 Italy joined the Allies with no other purpose 
than to regain her old Adriatic provinces. In World War II Italy 
was on the wrong side. Heaven and history know (though the Italians 
occasionally argue as if they have conveniently forgotten it) that the 
Allies tried hard enough to prevent Mussolini from throwing in his 
country’s future with Hitler’s mad gambles. But he did, and nations, 
like individuals, have to pay for their folly. The Paris Peace Conference 
of 1947 awarded vast territories to Yugoslavia. Even the Italians 
admit that the interior is in majority Slav, but impartial outsiders 
agree wholly with them that the coastline is entirely Italian in character 
and population. 

Trieste was not handed over to Yugoslavia, although Tito had 
occupied it during a month of stark terror. That would be carrying 
a wrong too far, besides Trieste is as strategic for South-East Europe 
as Hamburg for the North-West. It was decided that it should become 
a Free Territory to be ruled by a Governor under the Security Council 
of U.N.O. That may have seemed feasible at the time (though wise 
men, remembering Danzig, shook their heads), but the monumental 
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mistake had already been made. Here was a territory hotly contested 
by Italians and Slavs, pending the statute under U.N.O. it was divided 
into two zones. Zone A to be administered by the Anglo-Americans, 
but Zone B entrusted to one of the contesting parties, the Yugoslavs ! 

Zone A encompasses less than a third of the total territory but is 
by far the most important, with a population of 330,000, of which 
270,000 are in Trieste City alone. Zone B is twice as large but has 
a much smaller population, estimated as 73,000, of which at least two- 
thirds are Italians. Article 21 of the 1947 Peace Treaty proclaims un- 
unequivocally that Italian sovereignty over the Free Territory would 
only end when the new U.N.O. statute is enacted. Since the Russians 
vetoed any candidate for the Governorship proposed by the West, 
the United States, Great Britain and France took the only logical step, 
and in March 1948 (just in time to produce a salutary effect on the 
- pending General Elections in Italy) they proposed that the entire 
territory be returned to Italy. Russia ignored the proposition. 

Meanwhile Tito has been running Zone B not as Trustee, asthe 
Anglo-Americans run Zone A, but as if he had already annexed it to 
Yugoslav territory. Matters came toa boil with this year’s “ elections.” 
From what I observed on that “historic Sunday” they were a proper 
trick : up to late in the afternoon it was quite obvious from the general 
apathy that the population ignored the “ elections.’’ Only after the 
foreign Press had been shooed away by threats and violence did the 
Tito police start clubbing the unwilling voters out of their houses to the 
polling booths and, to make doubly sure, truckloads of ‘‘ voters ’’ were 
brought in from far outside the territory. Belgrade promptly announced 
a magnificent electoral victory, but we know well by now that words 
have ceased to have identical meanings in East and West. Tito 
has undoubtedly violated the peace treaty with Italy, and Italy, now 
an Atlantic Pact member, has-every right to complain that, in a 
stretch of territory which is still legally hers, democracy is being wiped 
out. 

Until Tito’s excommunication by the Cominform the Italian 
Communists in Trieste were pro-Tito, and their leader Vittorio Vidali 
was his close personal friend, as befits a comrade from Moscow days. 
All that time the Kremlin’s policy was that the whole territory should 
go to Yugoslavia. Now the Kremlin wants the U.N.O. statute (which it 
has sabotaged before) enacted and refuses, until this is done, to allow 
a peace treaty with Austria. The removal of all troops which would 
result from that enactment would mean that not only the 5,000 
British and 5,000 American troops but that also the 5,000 Yugoslav 
troops would have to leave Trieste territory. The Kremlin loves nothing 
so dearly as the vacuum in which such withdrawal would result on such 
a strategic point. Vittorio Vidali is here its top henchman. A big, fat 
man, a native of Trieste who all his life has only been a professional 
Communist, shrewd and capable, he was the Moscow agent entrusted 
with the “liquidation ”’ of Trotzky in his Mexico exile. He lost a 
thumb in the Spanish civil war, and he now runs the Triestine Com- 
munists from the big modern concrete bastion near the port over which 
_ flies the red Hammer and Sickle flag of the Communist trade union, 
their name proclaimed in both Italian and Slovene. _ 

There is obviously no comparison of the Allied Trieste occupation 
with that of Germany and Austria. Relations between the A(llied) 
M(ilitary G(overnment) and the Triestines are excellent. A.M.G. 
replaces in the territory the control which the Rome Government 
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would normally exercise and follows entirely the Italian pattern of 
laws and usage. From the facade of the former “ Casa del Fascio,’’ a 
somewhat pompously modern, typical Mussolinian era building in 
the heart of the city, the Trieste flag—a white halberd on a red shield 
—flies between the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack. Right 
opposite lies the beautiful old Roman amphitheatre, the two thousand 
years’ old rose-red bricks of its spacious tiers of seats garlanded afresh 
with the young green of yet another spring. The Italian administration 
of the city is concentrated on the impressive Piazza del’ Unita, one 
side open to the bay. In the “‘ Palazzo del Governo ” the Zone Presi- 
dent, appointed by A.M.G., administers as the Prefect would have done 
under direct Italian rule. Dr. Gino Palutan, a public figure for years, 
is a much respected citizen, a Christian Democrat and a good middle- 
of-the-road man. A Doctor of Law, he was high in the councils of the 
greatest Italian insurance company, which originated in Trieste. 
The main wing of the great square, gay with brightly coloured café 
chairs on sidewalks and centre (Trieste averages 248 sunny days a year) 
is taken up by the City Hall. There I was received by Mayor Bartoli, — 
whose position carries all the more weight since he is the first “ First _ 
Magistrate ”’ to be elected in Trieste for twenty-one years. He looks 


like the Italian Premier and is hence locally nicknamed ‘‘ Gasperino”’ ~ 


(‘‘ little de Gasperi’’), the diminutive not indicative of physical build 
but of their difference in political status. Bartoli is a big, well-propor- 
tioned man with a fine head, greying hair, smartly dressed and an 
eminently representative personality. Born in the now Yugoslav 
zone he graduated as a mechanical engineer, and was manager of the 
Trieste Telephone Company until politics claimed him. 

In last year’s first General Elections, the first since the advent of 
Fascism, participation was very keen ; close on 95 per cent. of the elec- 
torate went to the poll, which was scrupulously conducted. Out of 
60 seats 40 went to the Italian “ block,” 25 of them to the Christian 
Democrats, the other 15 being divided among the five other Italian 
non-Communist parties. This 40 out of 60 does not mean that the 
remaining 20 seats form a Slav block. On the contrary, of those 20 
the Titoists only won one seat, one other seat went to a Slav Democrat, 
five are held by Independents who favour a Free “ buffer’ State 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, and of the 13 Cominform Communist 
seats the great majority are from Italian voters. They are now for a 
Free Territory, but only because Moscow dictates it in its present 
anti-Tito mood. 

* * * 

As the nominated Prefect and the elected mayor only date from 
last year, I had enquired who had been Trieste’s mouthpiece, so to say, 
during the four earlier years of Allied occupation. Everybody men- 
tioned at once the name of Bishop Santin. Monsignor Antonio Santin, 
Bishop of Trieste and Capadistrio, is by birth and career wedded to 
all this territory. He was born in Rovigo, the son of poor people, 
workers in a cigar factory. At an early age he was elevated from 
parish priest of Pola to the bishopric of Fiume and translated from 
there to the double See which he now occupies. This man risen from 
the people made a striking contrast to the surroundings of his hand- 
some ecclesiastical palace with its quietly elegant Biedermeier furniture 
long muslin curtains shading the hot outside glare from the brocade- 
tapestried study. As his bishopric covers the See of Capadistrio, now 
in Zone B, as well as that of Trieste, he experienced at first hand the 
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conditions prevailing in the Tito-administered part of the territory. 
“ You foreign journalists who visited the Tito Zone and had to turn 
back because of organised rowdyism, you have now an inkling of 
the treatment I have suffered myself. I was stoned and when the local 
people spontaneously came to my rescue, the police threw a cordon 
round my car, not to protect me but to prevent the population protect- 
ing me from the demonstrators imported to molest me. If I started 
to tell you all I know, I would need a week. The West has no idea 
either of the Tito-terror or of the heroic loyalty of the terrorised people. 
Tito may not be a Stalinist any longer, but in his Church policy he 
remains the zealous Communist. As regards Yugoslavia, U.N.O. could 
plead that it cannot interfere in domestic policy ; Zone B of the Trieste 
territory is not Yugoslav territory, but is under the protection of the 
United Nations. It is a scandal that U.N.O. is unable to guarantee, 
in a territory for which it is responsible by the Peace Treaty, respect 
for boundaries and for the most elementary human freedoms. That 
is all we claim from U.N.O. What it allows Yugoslavia to do now in 
defiance of the treaties in its Trieste Zone will in the end prove as 
fatal for U.N.O.’s future as what the League of Nations allowed 
Japan to get away with in Manchuria, for that’s where the rot started 
in. the League. The régime in Zone B is so uncivilised, so inhuman 
that no decent man can have a conception of what it really means.” 
As I looked through the files, saw the photos and skimmed the eye- 
witness accounts and reports, I got at least some conception of the 
endless nightmare of terror. 

I mentioned earlier that the Allies have made a series of mistakes 
in Trieste, but in all fairness it should be pointed out that the initial 
mistake was probably inevitable, human nature being what it is. 
They arrived as the enemies of Italy and the friends of Yugoslavia— 
whereas, of course, the great issue should have been between democracy 
and totalitarian dictatorship. One of the first Allied personalities to 
recognise the true position was Field-Marshal Lord Alexander (the 
present Governor-General of Canada) whose talk with Tito in Belgrade 
made him aware as early as May 1945 that the Allies were here playing 
on a far from proper card. Italy wants the return of the territory, and 
certainly the great majority of the local population want it too. All 
the same the Triestines are somewhat uneasy over the prospect of seeing 
the Anglo-American troops leave. As one of them put it realistically : 
“Tf ten British or American soldiers were killed, there would be hell 
to pay, but 1,000 Italians massacred would only mean a fruitless 
protest.” KerES VAN HOEK. 
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HE principle of continuity, so marked in British foreign policy 

after 1885, is not so evident in the case of the successive policies 

of many continental powers. There was a sense in which Europe 

was still in the melting pot ; the policies of various powers were liable 
to constant readjustment and to considerations of momentary expedi- 
ency. It is in their history that one can find examples of sudden changes 
and speedy manceuvres, based often on the idiosyncrasies and some- 
times on the foresight of particular ministers, men who mostly had far 
greater independence of decision than that ever accorded to a British 
Foreign Minister. Next to the Ottoman Empire, the problem State of 
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Europe at the end of the nineteenth century was Austria-Hungary ; and 
her diplomacy in the twenty years before 1914 illustrates, on the one 
hand, her crucial attempt to achieve adjustments made necessary by 
the recent political developments over which she had had little control, 
and, on the other, the vital influence which the personality and personal 
viewpoint of a foreign minister could exercise on the theory and practice 
of her policy. The contrast between Goluchowski and Aehrenthal is, 
from this standpoint, most illuminating. 

In many diplomatic studies of pre-war Europe, even in some detailed 
ones, Goluchowski is simply vaguely noted. Where a real comment is 
attempted, he is portrayed as the epitome of negation, as a minister who 
qualified par excellence to claim the phrase quieta non movere as his 
professional motto. This is a caricature. It indicates little appreciation 
of his viewpoint and a distinct disregard of the political facts which 
faced him and of the circumstances within which he was forced to work. 
The controlling factors in the history of Austria-Hungary which he had 
to take into account were evident. Primarily, she had formed the barrier 
against Ottoman expansion, and, partly as a consequence, had assumed 
the leadership of central Europe. By the end of the nineteenth century 
these two factors had ceased to operate. The Turks were no longer a 
military danger. Their power had declined, and indeed where they 
had managed to maintain their administration it was ineffectual. The 
rise of Prussia and the German unification under Bismarck had re- 
moved the second factor. As the German Chancellor expressed it : 
“In 1866 Austria gave up her German position and had to shift her 
centre of gravity into the totality of races which compose her.” The 
removal of these factors posed a problem more intricate and severe than 
any which faced a modern Great Power. Austria-Hungary had developed 
as a composite State, supra-national, including within her boundaries 
diverse races, some, such as the Czechs, with past histories of which they 
were justly proud. The problem was how to hold them together and to 
persuade them to recognise a common stake and a mutual allegiance, 
a co-operative diversity. The political fashion of the nineteenth century 
was to work to establish and develop the uniform national State. It 
was a process in which the steamroller of nationalism pressed out all 
divergencies. Per se, such a course was impossible for the lands of the 
Hapsburgs, and it was a tragedy that neither within nor outside the 
Empire was it sufficiently recognised that the case of Austria-Hungary 
was exceptional and required a new formula. To state, as some his- 
torians have done, that her salvation could have been found in the 
creation of an “ Austrian Patriotism,” or, as some contemporary 
leaders did, Aehrenthal among them, that her hope lay in the main- 
tenance of her German character, is to think exclusively in political 
terms. The problem had other aspects, equally important, and 
success in these might have obviated the necessity for a rigid political 
definition. 

The nationalist germ had an insidious effect not only on the internal 
problem, which, if it could have been isolated, might have been solved 
but also on the relation of the Empire to other Powers. While she had 
lost, through inferior strategy, the leadership of the German world, 
geography dictated that she should maintain the closest alliance with 
her supplanter, the new Germany. This relationship could, however, be 
tolerable only if she could recoup her lost status in another direction 
and the only path open was south-eastward, to the Balkans. Still, mere 
physical expansion was not a complete solution. In this respect the 
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utmost step had been taken by Andrassy in 1878 when Bosnia-Herze- 
govina were occupied. And as time went by evidence multiplied that 
the addition of new elements to this conglomerated empire would 
aggravate rather than ease her problem. There was also the anterior 
factor that in the Balkan racial admixture the Slav element was 
vocally preponderant, and in its Orthodox Christian character exercised 
a gravitational pull on the sympathy of brother Slavs inside the 
Empire, and yet acted as a barrier against any attempt by Catholic 
Austria-Hungary to embrace it. 

From a study of modern political development one can deduce it 
almost as an axiom that small national groups have achieved independ- 
ence primarily as a by-product of Great Power politics. While many 
individual leaders believed sincerely in the ideal and principle of self- 
determination, the settlement of 1919 was essentially the reflection of 
the practical aims of victorious governments. The new “ democracies ”’ 
as “successor States’? were each endowed with a vested interest to 
maintain and safeguard the new pattern of which they formed a part, 
and were justified on the ground that their existence would at least 
mitigate the future play of Great Power politics. Ideally, they could 
possibly produce a plausible alternative as well. Engendered by a 
political belief and occasioned by a military achievement, the “‘ New 
Europe ” on the diplomatic drawing-board of rg1g seemed like a jigsaw 
puzzle strenuously re-assembled. It persisted for only a short time, 
~ partly because the military balance underlying it was not fully main- 
tained, but more basically because in the prevailing conception of 
national development the shadow was mistaken for the substance. 

Anyone stating such generalisations to-day may not altogether deny 
the advantage of “ hindsight.” However, it is particularly arresting 
that identical considerations were bluntly emphasised in a much earlier 
context by Goluchowski in his assertion of the fundamentals of Austro- 
Russian relations in the Balkans. The problem in the peninsula con- 
tained in a concentrated form the essence of the issues which faced the 
continent as a whole. It was a region in which, in the main, two Great 
Powers, Russia and Austria-Hungary, fought on the highest level for 
hegemony, on the lowest, for the successful projection towards and 
acceptance by the smaller groups of their respective ‘“ Mission ’’ and 
Staatsidee. In this case Russia had undoubtedly a greater freedom of 
action than her adversary, being able, without irreparable damage to 
her ultimate chances of success, to pivot on it, according to her con- 
venience and circumstances, either a part or the whole of her attention. 
For Austria, penned on the outskirts of Europe, it became a virtual 
obsession. A further difference in the attitude of the contending empires 
is illustrated by the fact that from the end of the eighteenth century it 
was Russia alone that directly attacked the Ottoman Empire. For her 
part, Austria, while never concealing her readiness in the last resort to 
fight in defence of her stakes in the Balkans, refrained from any direct 
military step to assert them. Realising the inevitable clash with Russia, 
Austrian statesmen eventually developed into a tradition the view that 
the removal of Turkish rule from Europe should be postponed to as 
distant a date as possible, and that meanwhile what was important 
was to ensure with the Russians a mutual recognition of respective 
interests and to obtain from other countries an acknowledgment of 
these. With regard to this viewpoint also the contrast between 
Goluchowski and Aehrenthal is most striking. 

Goluchowski’s achievement at the Ballplatz was the Austro-Russian 
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Balkan agreement of 1897. Some historians have written disparagingly 
of it, characterising it as an illustration of the negativism which they 
attribute to the Austrian minister. Others have criticised it and have 
seen in it evidence of dishonesty. It has been stated that Goluchowski, 
through the agreement, committed ‘‘a moral violation of the Triple 
Alliance.” Recently, at the Staatsarchiv in Vienna I examined closely 
the unpublished documents on the subject and, as a result, feel impelled 
to reject both contentions. Although the agreement was for the | 
maintenance of the status quo, Goluchowski certainly regarded this as 
a positive aim. While it was negotiated privately with Russia, the 
viewpoint maintained by the minister regarding the future pattern of 
the Balkans violated no obligation undertaken by Austria as a member 
of the Triple Alliance. The reference to the desire for an eventual 
independent Albania did not run counter to what the Italians already 
knew to be the Austrian view, and the communication made to Rome 
after the visit to St. Petersburg attempted neither to deceive nor to 
conceal. Indeed Rudini did not and could not make any objection, and 
in accepting the Austrian communication the Italian Prime Minister 
expressed his approval of the terms of the agreement. This Italian ~ 
approval was confirmed later in the same year by the Foreign Minister, 
Visconti Venosta, when he discussed Balkan questions with Goluchowski . 
at Monza. An understanding was reached there that in the event of the 
collapse of European Turkey, Austria and Italy would co-operate to 
promote Albanian autonomy. 

The question how to resolve the Austro-Russian clash in the Balkans 
had been, for a century and a half, the one perennially discussed in 
Vienna. Prince Eugene in his victory at Peterwardein (1716) had 
staked Austria’s claims in the peninsula, and by penetrating as far 
as Sarajevo had pointed to future generations the line of expansion. 
This was a legacy that eventually turned into a problem. Owing to their | 
western entanglements, the Hapsburgs failed to consolidate their 
position in the east, and the growing intervention of Russia under 
Catherine made the task more difficult in subsequent decades, and 
indeed crystallised the Balkan contest between the two empires. 
Kaunitz, Metternich, Andrassy, Kalnoky, and ultimately Goluchowski, 
each in turn grappled with it, each endeavoured to secure for Austria 
_ and to deny to Russia a platform in the Balkans from which the sur- 
rounding countries and their peoples could be observed and controlled. 
Throughout this long period one can perceive the gradual change of 
attitude, from a willingness to cut the Gordian knot and agree on a 
settlement by partition, to an ultimate feeling, at worst of fear, at best 
of uncertainty about the consequences of such a settlement both in the 
Balkans and inside the Empire. This really reflected the wider changes 
in the European political firmament and was a concomitant of the 
passage from the eighteenth to the nineteenth centuries. The decision of 
1897 was the culminating point of a process covering more than 100 
years in which Austrian policy had tended more and more towards the 
defensive. That it did not become essentially negative is proved by 
the occupation of the two provinces. Later, their possession, debito 
justia, was a cardinal point in the conditions which Goluchowski 
carried to St. Petersburg, and in the whole tenor of his approach he 
was faithful to the viewpoints which had guided his predecessors. In 
this he had to face pronounced contrary ideas, particularly from Calice, 
at Constantinople the most senior of ambassadors, and from Aehrenthal, 
the most junior, both maintaining that the way of partition into 
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Austrian and Russian spheres of influence was the expedient solution 
of the Balkan problem. 

The decisive factor which made a direct agreement with Russia 
necessary was England’s refusal, in spite of Austria’s repeated requests 
during the years 1894-7, to renew the Accord a Trois of 1887 in such 
a way that the independence of Constantinople would be guaranteed in 
any circumstances. In February 1896 Salisbury explained quite bluntly 
to the Austrian ambassador his belief that a Russian occupation of . 
Armenia (“a very elastic term’’) was a distinct possibility and that 
then there could be no defence of Constantinople. In any case, Vienna 
was made to understand clearly that England would not bind herself 
to go to war with Russia, who was now allied to France, over such a 
matter. It was a bitter blow to Goluchowski. When addressing the 
Delegations in Vienna a few months later he gave a caustic reply to a 
Czech deputy who had innocently suggested that the Austrian Govern- 
ment should mediate between England and the other Powers in their 
differences over the disturbances in South Africa: “‘ Austria has no 
reason whatsoever to do anything for England, since the latter is not 
to be relied upon in matters of foreign policy.” Indeed this was no 
exaggeration, as Vienna had come to assume that in the defence of an 
independent Constantinople it shared a vital interest with London. 
The new British pronouncement inevitably weakened Austria’s position, 
and Goluchowski, fearing that Russia might feel encouraged to take 
action in the Balkans, sought to nullify it by a direct agreement. The 
. first steps were taken in August 1896 in conversations with Kapnist, the 
Russian ambassador in Vienna. The agreement concluded nine months 
later at St. Petersburg was on the Austrian minister’s own terms. These 
could be summed up in the phrase “‘ mutual denial.”’ In view of the 
acuteness of the domestic problems of the Empire, Goluchowski 
preferred a stalemate to a solution in the Balkans. That was the 
immediate necessity. For the future the agreement contained a useful 
political definition. Meanwhile, it was a case of: “‘ Fattes-moi de la 
bonne politique intérieure et je vous ferat de la bonne diplomatie.” 

There were two crucial differences in the viewpoints held by 
Goluchowski and Aehrenthal concerning the solution of the Balkan 
Question, and these were elaborated in letters which they exchanged 
before the latter assumed his appointment as ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. Aehrenthal affirmed his belief that co-operation with 
- Russia was possible but only if Austria were prepared to give as well as 
to receive. He noted the reservations which the Russians had expressed 
subsequent to the agreement, and thought that eventually a more 
precise and detailed bargain would have to be made. In this connection 
he looked upon the question of the control of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, not as one in which it was vital to deny Russia but as one 
in which Russian aims could be accommodated. Established there the 
Russian colossus would be stretched to the utmost and would have 
many vulnerable points. Certainly such a concession would in no way 
endanger Austria and could be used as the greatest possible compen- 
sation for Russian recognition of Austria’s preponderance in the western 
and south-western areas of the Balkans. The area of most vital im- 
portance for Austria was Bosnia and the neighbouring Serbian territory, 
“ situés dans notre géograpme,” and, explained Aehrenthal, it was their 
- development that would be decisive for the position of the Monarchy 
in the twentieth century. In the Berlin treaty Andrassy had aimed to 
prevent two eventualities, namely, an independent union of Serbian 
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lands and the establishment of a great Slav State in the Balkans. With 
regard to the latter, even Russia no longer favoured it. As for the first, 
it was important for Austria to continue to oppose it, as ultimately their 
incorporation into the Empire would be essential if it were to persist as 
a Great Power. 

Goluchowski’s reply was emphatic. Russian encroachment on the 
Balkans held the greatest danger for the very survival of the Empire. 
Its greatest defence lay in maintaining the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris. Control of the Golden Horn could never be conceded, as pos- 
session of the Hagia Sophia would mean a magnet in Russian hands 
whose influence on some elements in the Empire would be disastrous. 
What consolation would it be that Constantinople became for Russia a 
“heel of Achilles” if at the same time it led, through its influence as 
the focal point of Pan-Orthodoxy, to the break-up of Austria-Hungary ? 
In the ensuing conflict with Russia the Empire would suffer mortal 
wounds and would, in the end, succumb. It was true that at St. Peters- 
burg he, Goluchowski, had insisted on the unalterable right of Austria 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina, but the real importance of the occupied 
provinces was that they secured the southern frontier. They were not 
the base for an eventual Austrian push to Salonika. The economic 
advantages of such a development were more than doubtful, and in any - 
case to achieve it Serbia would have to be seized on the way. No 
responsible Austrian statesman could entertain such a purely adventur- 
ous policy. The Serbs, the Bulgarians and the Greeks would unite to 
oppose it, and Austria’s hands would be tied if not completely paralysed. 

Aehrenthal had also written of the Bohemian Question. He saw in 
the demands of the Czechs merely the first example of the desire of the 
various racial groups for autonomy. He believed that this tendency 
should be firmly suppressed. If such desires were conceded he feared 
interference from Germany and Russia, the one inimical to an autono- 
mous Bohemia, the other fearing that autonomy for Galicia would mean 
a new phase of the Polish Question. Aehrenthal pointed to two touch- 
stones. First: ‘‘ Hitherto, Austria has had a German character. She 
will be mighty in the future also if she takes care to retain this.” And 
secondly: “‘ From the standpoint of foreign policy the dual system 
within the Empire is alone justified.’”’ The pattern for a successful 
future lay in maintaining the Empire as a conjoint-State, in achieving 
a glorious imperial policy, making it master in the south-east and of 
supreme importance in Europe, and thereby dazzling its lesser breeds to 
accept their allotted status. 

While Goluchowski was at the helm such ideas were rigorously 
controlled. Austria’s relations with the Balkan States, and indeed with 
the European Powers generally, were conducted on the basis of hard 
facts rather than of fanciful aspirations. Faced by many cross-currents, 
he refused to be confused or to deviate from principles which he 
believed would, at least, hold the Empire intact. While fully accepting 
the alliance with Germany and its implications, he firmly understood the 
danger to Austria-Hungary herself of any general European clash, and 
when occasion demanded he undertook the thankless task of mediator. 
He realised fully that it was the imponderables that counted in the end, 
and his caution arose from the conviction that no line of policy should be 
followed unless one felt sure of being able to exercise a reasonable 
degree of control over its consequences. In his negotiations Goluchowski 
may have brought the problems of the Balkans very little nearer to 
solution. At least he served European peace by insulating that most 
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inflammable of areas, and certainly, later developments fully justified 
his prognostications. He was forced from office in the autumn of 1906 
by the opposition of the Hungarians, and Aehrenthal succeeded him. 
In his retirement, and before his death in 1921, he had witnessed what 
he had long feaied, a general European conflagration arising from the 
Balkan problem and a consequent dissolution of the Empire. He was 
spared the sight of the successful penetration of the Balkans, pan 
passu, by the Russians. 

_Aehrenthal owed his appointment, presumably, to his apprenticeship, 
his undoubted industry, and his reputed knowledge of Russian affairs. 
His antecedents and his family connections won the approval of the 
German and Hungarian elements in the Empire, and both assumed that 
he would initiate a forward policy which would serve to satisfy their 
aspirations. Faced by the tangle of motives and of manceuvres, 
Goluchowski had stonewalled on many major issues. The new minister 
was expected to cut his way out and to provide a sharply defined and, 
if possible, a definitive solution. It was more than should have been 
demanded, and certainly more than should have been undertaken by 
any Foreign Minister, particularly one who had to face problems whose 
domestic and external aspects seemed so inextricably bound together. 
Aehrenthal, in his first speech to the Delegations, made the usual 
protestation that his was “a policy of continuity,’’ but it was evident 
quite early that in accepting his promotion he had already given 
hostages to fortune. The change of personalities certainly resulted in 
more drive and purpose. It is doubtful whether there followed a pro- 
portionate improvement in direction. Contemporary observers noted a 
change inthe very atmosphereat the Ballplatz. Ambassadors complained 
that waters hitherto placid and clear had become a veritable whirlpool. 

Using the published documents, many historians have narrated the 
course of Austria’s policy under Aehrenthal. It is important to go 
further and, by viewing it as a whole, to discern the main character- 
istics which arose in no small measure from the minister’s personality 
and personal viewpoints. His six years of office fall naturally into two 
periods divided inevitably by the Bosnian crisis. It is the first two 
years that are the most illuminating. In this period the minister acted 
a la Lexa, driven by stubbornly held convictions, showing respect 
neither for appearances nor for normally accepted conventions. His 
rash manceuvres followed one another swiftly: the attempt to re- 
group the European Powers; the obtaining of the Sanjak railway 
concession ; the annexation of the occupied provinces. The first forced 
the British Government to doubt his integrity, the others destroyed his 
bona fides in every capital except Berlin, and even there his methods 
were resented. In moving from the embassy at St. Petersburg to the 
Ballplatz he brought with him certain preconceived notions and 
resentments. These clearly characterise his policy during this first 
period. Basically, he held that the ordering of Balkan affairs should be 
the monopoly of Austria and Russia, with Germany and Italy possibly 
in the offing. This he maintained rigidly in the tightest corner. Even 
more than his predecessor, Aehrenthal seemed mesmerised by and un- 
able to look beyond the Near East. This made him fail to appreciate 
that for Russia the Balkan problem was neither as all-demanding nor 
as urgent as he felt it to be for Austria-Hungary. It also made him 
incapable of truly understanding the motives of a British statesman 
such as Sir Edward Grey. He distrusted Grey’s outlook and his concern 
for the Concert of Europe, and scorned his ethical and humanitarian 
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considerations. The Austrian minister’s suspicion, misinterpretation, 
and under-estimation of British policy was his gravest miscalculation. 

Possibly, as the strongest advocate of an Austro-Russian entente 
which could form the basis for a Dreikaiserbund, Aehrenthal felt 
keenly that even before leaving St. Petersburg he had had to recognise 
that Russia was leaning towards the West. Nevertheless, he felt that 
there was still time to prevent her being irretrievably drawn ito 
British radical paths, and in the spring of 1907 made his proposal to 
Isvolski. Aehrenthal could not appreciate that Russia’s developing 
rapprochement with England was caused more by her recent set-backs 
in Asia than by her desire to undertake a radical policy in Europe 
itself, and that the centre of gravity of the approaching Anglo-Russian 
agreement was to be in the Middle East rather than in the Balkans. 
The agreement could have served as an example of the way in which 
differences with Russia could be overcome. Unfortunately, Achrenthal 
feared it as an instrument which could ultimately endanger Austria’s 
position and aims in the Balkans. To forestall this he was driven to two 
further steps which, although juridically sound, constituted reckless 
diplomacy. In both the Sanjak railway and the Bosnian moves he ~ 
aimed at the immediate advantage and seemed to trust to luck with 
regard to ultimate consequences. His confidence that he could disregard . 
both official and public opinion in Europe was suicidal, and the object- 
lesson in political realism which he attempted to give turned out to be, 
in relief, a particular essay in inconsistency, insincerity and even 
duplicity. His career, including his ambassadorship, had been eminently 
successful, and no one can question his loyalty in the service of his 
country. Nevertheless, he did her irreparable damage by forgetting 
that, as a Foreign Minister, he had obligations also to a whole continent. 
Nineteen hundred and six was an unfortunate year for Europe. She was 
given two new foreign ministers who turned out to be the twin-prodigals 
of diplomacy. It was more than she could either stand or afford. 

To Goluchowski the troubles of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
pointed to an infirmity against which it was imperative to guard. To 
Aehrenthal they appeared simply as evidence of an instability which 
could be set right by a major diplomatic triumph. He looked to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as“ La Terre de la Résurrection.”’ Paradoxically, after their 
annexation they became an area from which issued not rejuvenation 
and a new life for the Empire but insurrection and treachery. The 
question whether, if he had lived, Aehrenthal could have prevented the 
hostilities with Russia in 1914 cannot be answered. What can be said 
is that in breaking away from the line of his predecessor he encouraged 
those who succeeded him to prefer, in a very short time, the taste of the 
fire to the smell of the tomb. EuROF WALTERS. 


AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


HE life of Jeanne, Marquise de Pompadour, constituted a 
series of stepping stones. From a loveless marriage of convenience 
she became the mistress of a king, and from being dame de palais 

of the Queen she attained to the apex of her career as arbiter and 
director of France’s destinies at home and abroad. Daughter of M. 
Poisson, a food controller at the Invalides, whose alleged malversations 
caused his trial and a capital sentence, subsequently quashed through 
high influence, Jeanne was educated at the expense of her mother’s 
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lover, Lenormand de Tournehem, whose nephew Charles Guillaume 
Lenormand d’Etioles she married in 1741. In the list of pensions 
granted by the Marquise de Pompadour occurs an item of 600 livres 
to a Mme Lebon for having predicted to Jeanne Poisson, then aged 
nine, that she would become mistress of a king. With this end in view 
she employed all the resources at her command as the wife of a rich 
landed proprietor, for Tournehem had transferred half his wealth 
to his nephew, with a contingent reversion of the remainder. 

At this time she was at the height of her beauty, with her striking 
complexion, her eyes in whose depths sparkled the mingled attraction 
of blue and black, and her magnificent bright chestnut hair. To these 
personal charms were added the accomplishments of a good singer, 
a perfect dancer and a practised musician, whilst she was a capable 
horsewoman. Louis XV had never found sufficient attraction in his 
Polish wife, Maria Leczinka, and in this he resembled Charles II, whose 
Queen, Catherine of Braganza, could also only find in her religion a 
solace for a husband’s infidelities. Madame d’Etioles lost no time in 
pursuing the objective she had at heart, and attired in her most 
attractive costumes, at one time of blue driving in a pink phaeton, at 
another time driving in a pink equipage attired in blue, she frequented 
the meets of the Royal Hunt in the forest of Senant, passing and re- 
passing through the crowd around the King, and it was not long before 
she attracted his notice. 

It was at a masked ball that she first met the King personally, 
who proved an easy conquest, and the return of Louis from campaign- 
ing in Flanders saw her installed in the apartments at Versailles 
lately vacated by her predecessor, the Duchesse de Chateauroux. Her 
advent was bitterly resented in all quarters, most naturally by the 
Queen and the Dauphin, whilst the Church saw in the friend of Voltaire 
a woman who might conceivably seek to undermine the King’s faith, 
whilst the nobility objected strongly to a commoner’s occupying the 
place of the Duchesse de Chateauroux. In his last letter from the front 
Louis enclosed her brevet of Marchioness, to be added to later by all the 
appendages of a Duchess, and her formal presentation to the Court 
took place at Versailles on September 14th, 1745. The family of 
Pompadour, an ancient house of the Limousin, had become extinct 
on the death of its last representative, an Abbé who was in the habit of 
delegating the duty of daily reading from the Breviary to his lackey. 
The storm of protest at her installation which had reached from 
Versailles to Paris found expression in lampoons known as Poissonades, 
the most glaring of which after attacks on her personality ended with 
the statement that everyone thought the King must be mad to have 
taken up the little bourgeoise. This last poetical effusion Madame de 
Pompadour attributed to Maurepas, a poet and epigrammist as well 
as trusted Minister of Louis XV, and the Marquise, who ever managed 
to sweep out of her path all who opposed her, took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his dismissal. #8 

In Madame de Pompadour’s case passion, if it ever existed on her 
side, was a purely secondary affair, for her main objective was to 
preserve her ascendancy over the King, who suffered from perpetual 
boredom. It became her duty to divert him in every possible way by 
affording him distraction, and remembering her private theatre at 
Etioles she organised theatrical performances, in which the performers 
were drawn from the nobility, taking herself the leading réle. During 
the annual visit of the Court to Fontainebleau these performances 
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took place in a movable theatre, constructed at the base of the marble 
staircase of the palace, and the performances were only interrupted 
by the King’s hunting absences. It was not long before she addressed 
Ministers in semi-royal style and appointed to offices in the King’s 
name, whilst her style of living may be gauged by the fact that her 
household numbered no less than fifty-eight persons whose emoluments 
mounted to the annual sum of 40,893 lures, while she expended 
enormous amounts in purchasing landed estates which, with the 
additional cost of enlarging, rebuilding and beautifying, cost over 
23 million livres. Like Napoleon, she desired that her relatives should 
share in her grandeur, and obtained ennoblement for her father and a 
marquisate for her brother with appropriate lands to support their new 
dignities. The brother, a different type to his father, very good-looking 
and with perfect manners, but of unassuming character and by no 
means appreciative of the dignities thrust upon him, was appointed 
director-general of buildings, gardens, arts and manufactures, in which 
multifarious offices he acquitted himself more than creditably. Nomin- 
ated Secretary of the Order of the Saint Esprit, he obtained the right 
to wear the cordon bleu, an honour previously mooted but dropped on 
account of a Court bon mot that “‘ le poisson n’ etait pas assez gros pour le 
mettre au bleu ’’—a play on his family name. It was only a question of 
time for the Marquise de Pompadour to attain to supreme power in 
France and to become an international figure. 

Yet although she had an apparently unassailable position she was 
destined to find enemies determined to effect her downfall, and the 
Comte d’Argenson, who had replaced Maurepas as the most trusted 
of the King’s Ministers and who aspired to the position of Prime 
Minister, became head of a clique pledged to effect a separation between 
her and Louis. Not only was she threatened by enemies without but 
not without misgivings within, for she felt that her physical hold on the 
King was tottering towards a possible replacement, and it was all- 
important that a successor should be one who would not challenge her 
position. It was through her instrumentality that the King became 
acquainted with a young girl of Irish extraction, sister of the principal 
model at the Academy of Painting, and Madame de Pompadour is 
said to have arranged for her inclusion in a painting of the Holy Family 
intended for the Queen’s oratory, when Louis demanded to know the 
identity of the model. Madame de Pompadour attempted to justify 
her collusion in this and other instances of similar nature, confessing 
to an intimate that it was the King’s heart she craved for, and these 
young girls would fail to succeed in taking that from her, a possible 
allusion to the fact that for the past four or five years her relations with 
Louis had become merely platonic. This induced her to seek a recon- 
ciliation with the Church, and with this in view she approached the 
Pére Saey, of noble family and a member of the Company of Jesus, 
whilst she told people that since the untimely death of her daughter 
by her husband, at the age of nine, she had changed her outlook on 
life and now desired to become a practising Christian. 

It probably astonished the Jesuit that an almost lifelong disciple 
of Voltaire who had led for years an irregular life should so suddenly 
seek Catholic rehabilitation, and he did not at once concur in her desire 
for sacramental absolution and advised a period of waiting. But this 
hesitation of the good Father did not commend itself to Mme de 
Pompadour, and quite possibly intensified her enmity towards the 
Company which later was exiled from France. But realising that the 
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Church would inevitably demand some tangible proof of her conversion 
of heart, she addressed a letter to her husband, M. d’Etioles, asking to 
return to him, but M. d’Etioles had not the least desire to take back his 
errant spouse, and moreover had with her connivance been at the same 
time warned that it would not please the King. 

The appointment of the Marquise de Pompadour to be dame de 
palais to Maria Leczinka pleased neither the Queen nor the nobility, 
the former declaring to Louis that she had a King in Heaven to give her | 
strength to bear her ills and a King on earth whom she would always 
obey, whilst the nobility complained that such a high dignity had been 
conferred on Mademoiselle Poisson, daughter of a lackey condemned 
to be hanged. Madame de Pompadour desired above all things that her 
name should be handed down to posterity, and the establishment of the 
world-famous china factory at Sévres, which was entirely due to her 
conception and initiative, and which was and is a glory of France, 
immortalises her name in the celebrated rose de Pompadour. Another 
absorbing interest was the free military college that Louis had founded 
for boys of noble family whose fathers had fallen in action, or whose 
health had been ruined in service, and in this scheme she was much 
concerned, contributing large sums towards it from her revenues. The 
Marquise de Pompadour has been held responsible for the inception of 
that Seven Years’ War which bled France white, and there is no doubt 
about her anti-Prussian bias following the remark of the King of Prussia 
that he eschewed all contact with a Demoiselle Poisson, a person so 
arrogant and so failing in respect for crowned heads. 

Far different was the approach of the Empress Maria Theresa through 
her Ambassador the Count de Kaunitz, whose letters on behalf of his 
sovereign were couched in those terms of laudatory respect which 
satisfied the recipient’s ambition and heightened her enthusiasm for the 
Austrian treaty of alliance. As a mark of appreciation for those efforts 
which brought the Treaty of Versailles to a successful conclusion, the 
Empress caused to be sent to the Marquise a magnificent lacquer 
écritoire containing inset the Austrian sovereign’s portrait surrounded 
by diamonds. What ultimately became of this imperial gift estimated 
to have cost 77,000 ivres must remain a mystery, and it does not 
figure in the sale catalogue following the death of her brother and 
residuary legatee. 

On December 13th, 1756, Louis XV, whilst entering his coach, was 
slightly wounded in the arm by a man called Damiens, and the King, 
who had a presentiment that he would suffer the fate of Henri IV, 
handed over his powers to the Dauphin and shut himself up in the hands 
of the Church and the physicians after sending declarations of repent- 
ance to his Queen. Meanwhile, Madame de Pompadour remained with 
alternate attacks of weeping and fainting shut up in her apartments, 
ignorant of what fate might be in store for her with the King invalided 
and the Dauphin in power ; but she was not left long in doubt, for a 
visit from Machault, Keeper of the Seals, whom she regarded as a 
trusted friend, determined her to leave Versailles. Her trunks stood 
ready packed, and her carriages were ordered, when the Maréchale 
de Mirepoix was announced and to her the Marquise imparted the 
purport of M. Machault’s visit which was to inform her that the King 
ordered her departure. The Maréchale reassured her friend, declaring 
that it was a scheme of Machault to get rid of her, and Madame de 
Pompadour cancelled her carriage. Later, an interview with Louis, in 
which tears were interspersed with smiles, settled the fate of Machault, 
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and, following the exile of d’Argenson, Madame de Pompadour remained 
supreme until her death. 

The initial successes in the field of the French army were succeeded 
by reverses, and even her old friend the Abbé de Bernis, an ecclesiastic 
in minor orders who had lately received the Red Hat, differed from her 
on the wisdom of the Austrian alliance, which involved a continuance 
of the war which he considered to be a fatal mistake. This attitude 
resulted in the Cardinal’s exile to one of his abbeys, whilst his place 
as Prime Minister was given to the Duc de Choiseul, a whole-hearted 
supporter of Madame de Pompadour and her policy. 

She was a voluminous correspondent, especially with two of her 
intimate friends (like Queen Elizabeth, she was fond of giving them 
nicknames) Madame de Lutzelbourg (grand’ femme) and the Duc 
d’Aiguillon (m. Cavendish). There was nothing too large or too small 
for her to concern herself with, and her letters to the Countess often 
contain requests to obtain for her some household necessary. The 
Marquise was an omnivorous reader, and an extensive library was her 
school and arsenal, which besides works on government, law and 
history, included romances of chivalry and love in various languages. 
She left many specimens of her work as an engraver, but they are 
more notable as showing her ardour than for any outstanding merit. . 
Her health, never robust (she had a habit of spitting blood from early 
youth), at last began to give way. When staying at Choisy she had to 
take to her bed, and busied herself in going through her will, which, after 
certain personal bequests, the principal of which was the bequest of her 
Paris house to the King, and providing handsomely for her dependants, 
left the bulk of her estate to her brother. Actually, despite her extensive 
landed property, she was pressed for money at the time of her death 
and her écritoive contained only thirty-seven louis d’or. A brief rally 
enabled her to return to Versailles where she passed away literally 
in harness, for she was dictating to her secretary four hours before she 
expired on Palm Sunday, April 18th, 1764, in the forty-third year of her 
age, a quarter of a century before the fall of the Bastille sounded the 
knell of the French monarchy. Her last words addressed to the Curé of 
the Madeleine, who was waiting to speed her restless soul on its last 
journey, were characteristic. Un moment Monsieur le Curé, nous nous 
en trons ensemble. JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL. 


HE Liberal International was founded at Wadham College 
Oxford, in 1947. After intervening conferences and meetings 

nieat Zurich, London, Brussels and Deauville, the ambitious scale 

of its highly successful Congress at Stuttgart (August 24th to 28th 
1950) is the measure of its growth and advancing power. The Liberal 
International is infinitely more than a post-war prototype of the 
inter-war Entente des Partis Radicaux. Whilst maintaining liaison 
with national party organisations, it also embraces liberally minded 
thinkers who own allegiance to no party organisation. In the war 
of ideas and ideologies, as well as in its economic milieu many of us 
believe the Liberal International to be the short answer and the long- 
term positive, constructive and constitutional alternative, at home 
and overseas, to Soviet Communism. The mounting influence exer- 
cised by its representatives on the Western European scene is testimony 
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to the wide acceptance of this conviction. From within the junior 
category of elder statesmen its President, Don Salvador de Madariaga, 
devoted one of several stirring speeches at Stuttgart to the salutary 
reminder and characteristic theme that a fact does not become a deed 
unless and until it is conceived as an idea in the hearts and wills of 
men and women. The Grand Old Men of Liberalism, M. Edouard 
Herriot and Viscount Samuel, are enthusiastic supporters of the 
Liberal International. Of the leaders who conferred at Oxford three 
years ago, Professor Theodor Heuss is the first President of Federal 
Western Germany. A second, M. René Pleven, a member of the 
French Rassemblement des Gauches, of which the Radical Party is 
the spearhead, is now Prime Minister of the Fourth Republic. A third, 
M. Paul Devinat, was Secretary of State in the famous Queuille 
Ministry, which in its year of life gave France economic stability. 
Again, Signor Einaudi, correspondent to The Economist in the days 
of Mr. Francis Hirst’s editorship, who was prevented at the last 
moment from attending the Oxford Conference, is now President of 
the Italian Republic. In Sweden, Professor Bertil Ohlin’s spirited 
leadership raised the Liberals from fourth to second place among the 
parties within only three years. 

It was, therefore, in a spirit of robust optimism, tempered, naturally 
enough, by an inevitable preoccupation (as with the Council of the 
Assembly of Europe at Strasbourg) with European military defence 
and the Reynaud-Churchill figures on the availability of trained 
divisions, that some five hundred delegates from twenty-five countries 
met in August at the spa of Bad Cannstatt in the beautiful 1,000- 
year-old capital of Wiirttemberg-Baden, amid its lovely hills, its 
vineyards, and Stuttgart’s own million fruit trees, amid, too, grievous 
air-raid damage, now being remedied with Swabian resolution and 
persistency. Three days were given to the political, cultural and 
economic aspects of European Union; a variegated programme of 
social activities, as well as private conversations “in the wings,” 
yielded an equally rich and abundant harvest. Turkey, where the 
Democratic Party’s sensational victory has struck an irreparable blow 
against étatisme, sent Mr. A. E. Yalman, editor of Vatan, Miss Sureyya 
Agaoglu, a charming personality and the first woman practising lawyer, 
and three Members of Parliament. The seventy United Kingdom 
delegates were led by Sir Andrew McFadyean, President of the Liberal 
Party, and the veteran crusader Sir Percy Harris, accompanied by 
Miss Nancy Seear, Lecturer in Social Science at the London School of 
Economics, Mr. John MacCallum Scott, the indefatigable Secretary- 
General, Lord Layton and Mrs. Doreen Gorsky, President of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, whose terse exposition of the tasks before 
the U.N.O. Status of Women Commission made an indelible impression 
on the Congress. M. Roger Motz, President of the Belgian Liberal 
Party and leader of an impressive delegation, made, as always, a 
notable contribution, and M. Edouard Bonnefous, Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the French Assembly, accompanied M. 
Devinat. Herr Franz Bliicher, Federal German Vice-Chancellor and 
Minister for the Marshall Plan, headed a strong German delegation, 
which included Dr. Hermann Schaffer, Vice-President of the Bun- 
desdag, Dr. Dehler, Minister of Justice, and Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
Minister-President of Wiirttemberg-Baden, who, both in appearance 
and personality, is somewhat reminiscent of the beloved Ramsay 


Muir. 
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The question of outstanding significance, which we may usefully 
ask ourselves, is: In the light of the Stuttgart Congress, what, in 
terms of philosophic outlook and practical programme, is the common 
denominator shared by European Liberal and Radical Parties? It 
is, of course, true enough that a Congress comprising, among others, 
representatives from national parties amounts to something like a 
federal association rather than an integral unit. A similar comment 
applies even to national parties. In France, the Liberal Rassemblement 
des Gauches, which anticipates substantial gains at the next General 
Election, constitutes a federation of parties. In Britain, no one could 
pretend that the Conservative Party is the streamlined unit which 
propagandists would have us believe. (For example, seven different 
trading policies are advocated from within the ranks of the Conservative 
Party and each of them is associated with the name of an individual 
leader. 

A Skee devotion to the cause of civil liberty and the rule of law 
characterises all Liberal parties. Viscount Samuel’s Bill to Preserve 
the Rights and Liberties of the Subject might well furnish a model for 
comparable legislation in other European chambers. Admittedly, | 
there is a school of thought, both at home and abroad, which holds 
that fundamental liberties require no written exposition. There is, . 
again, a comparable school of thought, which, although it would not 
deny the inevitable connection between civil liberty and the rule of 
law, contends that liberty cannot be established by legislation. Yet, 
as a matter of historical process, Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, 
the Grand Remonstrance and the Bill of Rights, all the great English 
Libertarian constitutional documents, involved legislation. It was, 
and is, the typically English method to solve all problems within the 
basic premise and framework of liberty. It is also the typically English 
method to introduce Petitions or Remonstrances to state specific 
grievances and Statutes to prescribe specific remedies. Such is the 
function of Lord Samuel’s Bill. There are few Western Liberals to 
whom the procedure will not commend itself. Every Western Liberal 
will, moreover, subscribe to the doctrine enunciated by John Stuart 
Mill in the last sentence of his immortal On Liberty: ‘‘ The worth 
of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing it ; 
and a State which postpones the interest of they mental expansion 
and elevation to a little more of administrative skill, or of the semblance 
of it which practice gives, in the details of business; a State which 
dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile instruments in 
its hands even for beneficial purposes—will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished; and that the perfection 
of machinery to which it has sacrificed everything will in the end 
avail it nothing, for want of the vital power which, in order that 
the machine might work more smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” 

Free Trade, too, constitutes part of the common denominator. 
All European Liberal Parties, with varying degrees of shade and 
emphasis, believe in the economic freedoms, full employment and 
Free Trade. An exception is usually made of agriculture, especially 
in Norway. But in the case of agriculture, the argument for special 
treatment, even in an otherwise all-round Free Trade economy, is a 
sociological rather than an economic argument. How, it may be 
asked, can there be an economic case for State privileges and favoured 


treatment for one specific producer-group in apparent defiance of 
consumer interests ? 
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The debate on European economic unity elicited a fine statement by 
Sir Andrew McFadyean of the British Liberal Free Trade case and 
an eagerly accepted assurance that, as contradistinguished from the 
Socialist Government and the Conservative Opposition, the British 
Liberal Party has consistently fought the doctrine of Imperial Prefer- 
ence and the Ottawa Agreements Act, and likewise adamantly opposes 
the invocation by Right and Left of Empire Preference as a weapon 
to injure Western Economic Union. The view was also advanced 
that the modest machinery of the Benelux Convention (machinery 
pleasingly free of any element of top-heavy bureaucracy) might well 
be adapted to the needs of a Free Trade Western Europe, and that a 
campaign by individual delegates to repeal the quota regulations, 
protective tariff legislation, and exchange controls of their individual 
Governments would form the most solid contribution to economic 
union. In particular, the case for Free Trade in books, which is, 
admittedly, an easy case to argue, was the subject of an inspiring 
plea by Don Salvador de Madariaga, who made a thoroughly well- 
earned appreciative reference to Sir Stanley Unwin’s tireless work 
and, more especially, to his How Governments Treat Books. (See 
also “ Free Trade in Books,” by Cecil Palmer, THE CoNTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, September 1946.) Don Salvador won unanimous support 
from the Congress for his uncompromising action to free what Lord 
Keynes called “ the noblest of man’s works ”’ from the fiscal depreda- 
tions of Governments. 

Faith in Europe; faith and pride in the common patrimony 
of European civilisation, with the Hellenic, Judaiac, Roman, Christ- 
ian and French Revolutionary ingredients, are also common to the 
European Liberal mind. Yet there is much philosophic Millism of a 
modern setting, conscious or unconscious, prevalent in Continental 
Liberal movements. In confronting problems of European union, this 
fundamental philosophy of life makes not for unity in sameness but 
for harmony in diversity. National institutions as such, Liberals 
believe, must take their part in the pattern of the European mosaic. 
As Sir Andrew McFadyean said on August 27th, ‘‘ We reject as funda- 
mentally and intolerably illiberal, the theory, to which at least half 
of the split mind of the Labour Party constantly returns, that Euro- 
pean unity can only be achieved when all European nations enjoy 
the blessing of Socialist Governments. It would be Conservatism 
at its worst to say that a thing cannot happen because it has not 
happened.” President Heuss, too, underlined this lesson, in a different 
way, in an eloquent message to Stuttgart: “ At Oxford, three years 
ago, we drafted the Manifesto in which we formulated our common 
concept of a practical, social and spiritual order for human society 
and objectives and standards founded in the belief in the inalienable 
dignity of man. In attaining this order, we have to face a great many 
different and even contradictory facts. For however close the resem- 
blance, in this democratic, parliamentary age, between their juridical 
and constitutional forms, the present life of nations has its roots in 
a complex and variegated history and in a widely differing intellectual 
and emotional tradition. No nation wishes to discard the organic 
pattern of its long development, nor could it. But it must become 
aware of its membership of the community of nations. Once this is the 
case, a very important end has been achieved: the nations break 
the bonds of their national self-sufficiency, an inevitable stage, perhaps, 
in the history of political democracy, and are ready to learn from 
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each other through the free exchange of ideas and experience. No 
nation can proclaim itself perfect ; all need complementing ; and each 
may and will contribute its share, which, if freely offered, will be 
accepted with gratitude.” DERYCK ABEL. 


AMERICAN METAPHYSICAL POETRY. 


“ Amn Orient Word that will not be erased.” 


distinguishes four dominant influences on his country’s thought : 

cosmopolitanism, New England Puritanism, the Frontier element, 
and last, rather surprisingly, mysticism. He uses the term broadly to 
comprise both the depths of Roger Williams, Jonathan Edwards* and 
John Woolman, and the metaphysics of the Transcendentalists, 
Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, and of Whitman. Commenting on modern 
writers he indicates that the strain persists, the Orient Word of the 
~ poet Edwin Arlington Robinson* (1869-1935) refusing of its own self- 
sufficing life to be erased. A recent example confirms this belief. In 
1948 a book called The Seven Storey Mountain ran into eight editions 
in the U.S.A., and in 1949, under the title Elected Silence, was sold out — 
in Britain on the day of publication. It is the story of the author’s 
approach to the contemplative life. Thomas Merton makes no claim to 
mysticism but his Augustinian lineage is clear, several of the paragraphs 
of the epilogue recalling W. Sheed’s translation of the Confessions. This 
aspect of American thought is little known in England and its course is 
well worth tracing. 

As we should expect, the mystical overtones in the work of the earlier 
writers chime with our own. When Roger Williams, the founder of 
Rhode Island State (1644) objects that the Church is no “ dead stones 
and timber,” but “a light alone, even light from the bright shining 
Sun of Righteousness, which is able in the souls and consciences of men 
to dispel and scatter such fogs and darkness,’’ we know that we could 
match his words from early Quaker writings. When suddenly forgetting 
the lawyer and the theologian he reveals the poet and visionary we see 
him with the mystics. “ But as the lily is amongst the thorns so is 
Christ’s love among the daughters ; and as the apple tree among the 
trees of the forest so is his beloved among the sons ’—it might be the 
voice of Ramon Lull, or of Richard Rolle. Again, when of the persecuted 
he writes, “‘ they are as God’s Venison, most sweet when most hunted ; 
God’s stars shining brightest in the darkest night,” it is the mood of 
Vaughan the Silurist. 

These sudden springs or freshets of mystical poetry that occur in 
Williams’s Bloudy Tenent of Persecution flow in a broad stream in the 
works of Jonathan Edwards (1703-58). In his prose the surges of 
Jeremy Taylor reverberate as in “ The refulgence shines upon and into 
the creature, and is reflected back to the luminary. The beams of 
Glory come from God, are something of God, and are refunded back to 
their original. So that the whole is of God, and in God, and to God; 
and he is the beginning, and the middle, and the end.” The works of 
ee Woolman (1720-72) prove him another of the same mystical 

amily. 

A re-reading of the group of mid-nineteenth-century writers called 
Transcendentalists makes one wonder whether they were in any true 

* The subject of a volume of the forthcoming American Men of Letters series (Methuen). 


Ie his book American Literature (1931) Professor Russell Blankenship 
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sense mystics. A revival of Emerson’s* doctrine of the ultimate value 
of the individual is overdue. He based it on the mystical belief that 
man’s intuitions were the voice of God, but too often his God wears 
the garb of New England. Whittier brooding over the Syrian Sea, and 
the seamless robe, recalls phrases of John Woolman, but lacks his 
strength. A case might be argued for Hawthorne* but it is in Thoreau* 
alone that the metaphysical note is clear. “ Man flows at once to God 
when the channel of purity is open,” he wrote, and in a Wordsworthian 
mood amidst pine needles in the rain, “‘ I was so distinctly made aware 
of the presence of something kindred to me . . . I thought no place 
could ever be strange to me again.”’ Joy such as characterised many 
true mystics was his. In his delight in “ the continuous sense of being 
alive in a continuously beautiful world,” he recalls Jonathan Edwards’s 
definition : ‘‘ Joy—is the exulting of the heart in God’s glory.” It is 
conceivable that this emphasis on joy, faintly reflected in the phrase 
the “ pursuit of happiness,” of the Founding Fathers may be the most 
definite contribution of America to mystical thought. Certainly it 
appears to be so in the leaping verse of Walt Whitman (1819-92), 
whose mystical quality though diffused is undoubted. He was the first 
purely American mystical poet: his justification lies in the future. 
“Poets to come,” he cried, “‘a new brood, athletic, continental, 
greater than known before. Arouse! for you must justify me.” 

No one American poet appears yet to respond. The first third of the 
twentieth century in its many minor poets of the metaphysical type 
resembles the early seventeenth century in England. Three main 
groups may be distinguished, one deriving directly from Whitman, a 
second, dry, terse, ironic as if in opposition, and a third, kin to the 
Negro Spirituals and the songs of the people that Carl Sandburg 
collected in his American Songbag (1927). We shall deal with this latter 
group first, and trace the progress to mature poetry. 

A “ Spiritual ”’ in the Songbag begins, 

Lord, he thought he’d make a man, 
Dese bones gwine to rise again ; 
Made him out of mud and a little bit of sand 

The poet J. W. Johnson gathering together the traditions of his race 
in God’s Trombones (1927) begins ‘‘ The Creation ” from the side of the 
lonely God who 

kneeled down in the dust 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till he shaped it in his own image, 
a God who smiled, 

And the rainbow appeared 

And curled itself round his shoulder. 
Elinor Wylie (1928) in the “ Hymn to Earth” displays the end of the 
process, the absorption of the simple cry into the art of the poet. In it 
the sea cast man forth, 

Leaving him, for the universal years, 

A little sea-water to make his tears. 

Equally fruitful is the use of ballad traditions, as in ‘' A Ballet Song 
of Mary,” in thirteen verses, using Kentuckian archaisms, by E. M. 
Roberts (1928). Mary sits combing her yellow hair, and 

Her smock was of the holland fine 
Skinkled with colours three ; 

Her shawl was of the velvet blue, 
The Queen of Galilee. 
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What will be born of her 

Will give men drink from the horn of the wind, 

And give men meat from the song of the bird. 
The lines recall Yeats’s, ‘‘ And God stands winding his lonely horn,” 
but the ending is pure ballad in the tradition of “ This Ae Night,” 


When they come to the Brig o’ Dread. 


‘The Ballad of the Goodly Fere,’’ by Ezra Pound, is in a more 
robust tradition. St. Peter speaks of Christ as “ mate of the wind and 
the sea,” amidst good companions, all bluff and bluster. “I ha’ seen 
him cow a thousand men,” and then at the end comes the wondering 
couplet, 

I ha’ seen him eat of the honey-comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 
St. Peter is a favourite with Americans, Peter the fisherman, and 
Christ as the carpenter, a people expressing itself in action, perhaps. 
Peter was bred 
In the salty cold 
His hair was red 
And his eyes were gold. 
(‘‘ Peter and John,” by Elinor Wylie.) 
Who art thou, Carpenter, 
of the bowed head ; 
And, what buildest thou ? 
“ Heaven,’ he said. 
(Willard Wattles, b. 1888.) 


This group merges with the Walt Whitman group in the work of 
Vachel Lindsay. In his work the tumult of Whitman meets the sudden 
epithet of the Spiritual, and the intimacy of the Spiritual finds its. 
fulfilment above all perhaps in the poem, “‘ General Booth enters into 
Heaven ”’ (1913). 

And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place, 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ? 


The middle group, whose writing is characterised by compression, 
irony, and something of the profundity of Blake, is best represented by 
Emily Dickinson (1830-86), although it finds its culmination in the 
work of T. S. Eliot. Miss Dickinson is as American as Lindsay and 
Sandburg, but like Robert Frost, S. O. Jewett and E. St. Vincent 
Millay, she belongs to New England’s metaphysical flowering of the 
earlier Puritanism. Her observation on the gentian might be made of 
them all, “ The frosts were her condition.”’ Tart and astringent where 
Emily Bronté is awed and stoic, she comments on 

the day 
I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward Eternity. 
—that day when Death “ Kindly stopped ” for her and 
The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 
She can brood with the English Emily on “ the colossal substance, 
of immortality,” and then add, with the assurance of a heavenly gamin, 
I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in Heaven, 


Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if a chart were given. 
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In the sheer perfection of her verse Edna St. Vincent Millay alone 
approaches her. She can write of 


The creaking of the tentéd sky 
The ticking of Eternity, 


but is at her best in her passionate evocation of beauty, as in “ Euclid 
alone has looked on Beauty bare.’”’ Louise Bogan, of Maine, in ‘‘ The 
Alchemist ” (1929), comes nearest to expressing the aim of this New 
England group : 

I burned my life that I might find 

A passion wholly of the mind. . . 

With mounting beat the utter fire 

Charred existence and desire . 

I had found ever mysterious flesh 

» ing BEL 
Passionate beyond the will. 


This is poetry “ dipped in a gold stain ” (Leonie Adams) satisfying one 
of Sandburg’s definitions in that it is “‘a search for syllables to shoot 
at the barriers of the unknown and unknowable.” 

Yet these poets are hardly the progeny desired by Whitman. When 
Americans reconcile New England where ‘‘ Conscience always has the 
rocking chair” (E. A. Robinson), with the West, ‘“‘ Bragging and 
laughing, that under his wrist is the pulse, and under his ribs the heart 
of the people (C. Sandburg on Chicago), great poetry may ensue. 
~E. A. Robinson from the New England side, Carl Sandburg, Hart 
Crane,* with Robinson Jeffers, on the other, show some signs of 
synthesis. Sandburg and Hart Crane, writing of America of the sky- 
scrapers, of Brooklyn Bridge, the America of Thomas Wolfe and 
of Theodore Dreiser, in their overtones are in the tradition of the 
metaphysical poets. Hart Crane, in the wake of Francis Thompson, 
writes : 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars 
Beading thy path—condense eternity : 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Sandburg strikes the same note when he prays to be laid on an anvil, 
beaten and hammered into a steel spike and driven into the girders, 


... Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through blue 
nights into white stars. 


Greater than either, hindered somewhat by his bleak theory of diction 
so like Wordsworth’s (and equally tending to slip into “ A Mr. Wilkin- 
son, a clergyman ”’) but unsurpassed in his handling of the language on 
occasion, is Edwin Arlington Robinson. His great Cowleyan Ode, 
“The Man against the Sky” (1916), is modern, American, and 
universal. The Man moves 


Like one of those eternal remote things 
That range across a man’s imaginings 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say hereafter to few men. 


In the volume of the American Men of Letters series by Emery Neff 
(1949), the writer tells how moved the poet was by his discovery of the 
first verses of St. John’s Gospel, the probable source of his concern 
with the ‘‘ Orient Word.”’ 
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But this we know if we know anything 
That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transcience here make offering 
To an Orient Word that will not be erased, 
Or, save in incommunicable gleams 
Too permanent for dreams 
Be found or known 
It is a long way from the certainty of Williams and Edwards. Even so 
it was advanced for the scientific rationalism of the years when Robin- 
son was struggling for acceptance. Hart Crane in 1930 for all his 
rhetoric is more secure in his 
Sound of waters bending astride the sky 
Unceasing with some word that will not die. 
And now in the 1940s, drawing from that other source, Catholic and 
universal rather than Puritan and New England, a source that in 
Britain produced Francis Thompson, Hilaire Belloc, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, there is the new poet Thomas Merton, whose father was a 
cosmopolitan artist, his mother an American and a Quaker. Wearing 
the white robes of the Cistercian Order he writes in the universal 
language of the mystics 
For now, O my God, it is to You alone I can talk, because nobody else 
will understand. I cannot bring any other man on the earth into the 
cloud where I dwell in Your light, that is Your darkness where I am lost. 
And for variety there remains his vivid, American, concrete quality : 
“You have told me, ‘ Leave all things and follow Me,’ and then you 
have tied half of New York to my foot like a ball and chain.” 
GRACE A. Woop. 


PREHISTORIC ARCH/AZOLOGY IN 
PENWITH. 


HE Land’s End peninsula forms a district known as Penwith. 
Bounded on the north-west by the Atlantic, on the south by the 
English Channel, and formerly cut off from eastern Cornwall by 
the ancient road between Hayle and Marazion, it offers to the archzolo- 
gist a wide field of exploration. From the wealth of Bronze and Iron 
Age sites which excavation has brought to light, as well as those known 
to exist, but as yet unexplored, and admitting that perhaps an even 
greater number remain to be discovered, it is evident that this extreme 
western corner of the Duchy was densely populated in prehistoric 
times. Much still awaits the researches of antiquaries both professional 
and amateur. The names of Borlase and Bonsor are remembered in 
Cornish and Scillonian archeology, and the late Mr. Gibson, and 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Hirst, Messrs. Hencken, O’Neill and Crawford, have 
carried on the tradition. But much remains to be done, not only 
in exploratory field work, but in revision also, relating modern know- 
ledge to what is already known regarding many of the monuments. 
Also the rediscovery, as it were, of such settlements as the Iron Age 
village of Carn Euny, which since its excavation has been allowed to 
revert to a state of neglect. 

To those archeologists who have visited Brittany it is evident that 
the megalithic tombs both in Cornwall and Scilly owe their inspiration 
to the builders across the Channel. The graves show indisputable 
evidence of a common culture in regard to the burial of the dead, 
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although in Scilly they are smaller than those in Cornwall. But the 
megalithic structures upon Penwith moors, such as Lanyon Quoit, 
bear comparison with many of the greater graves in Brittany. This 
consists of a huge capstone supported by three upright pillars, the whole 
surrounded by a barrow. Before its fall in 1815, Borlase described the 
stones of the tomb as high enough for a man on_ horseback to sit 
beneath. After its re-erection it was, Hencken tells us, much reduced 
in height, but he yet calls it “‘ the most famous of the Cornish megalithic 
monuments.” The stones which remain form a tripod dolmen, while the 
rest of the construction, consisting of walls and passages, was built 
of smaller stones, the whole covered by a tumulus. Owing to the depre- 
dations of treasure seekers and others, the material was gradually 
removed, until nothing remained but the capstone and three uprights 
of which the structure is now composed. Comparison with the graves 
at Carnac, in all stages of dilapidation, ‘“‘ shows that the remains in 
Cornwall are not complete monuments but skeletons.” 

But whereas Lanyon Quoit is a covered gallery, Chin Quoit, lying 
below the Iron Age settlement of that name, of which we shall speak 
presently, is a completely closed chamber, built of great stones in closer 
proximity than those of Lanyon, but similarly supporting a flat capstone 
of enormous proportions, forming a cist-like structure in a round barrow. 
Graves of a similar type, though smaller, are also found in Scilly: on 
Porthhellick Down, St. Mary’s, and on Tresco. 

At Trethevy Quoit in East Cornwall (which I have not visited) the 
chamber is divided in two by a great block of pierced granite, thus 
forming a porthole opening, the significance of which is unknown. 
The Mén-an-Tol, or holed stone, in Madron parish, lying near the pre- 
historic trackway known as the old St. Ives road, is the sole survivor 
of one of these bi-chambered graves. Superstition has clung to this relic. 
Children were passed through the opening ; crossed pins were placed 
near it, and if in position when revisited were thought to indicate 
the fortunes of the believer. A similar monument is to be found in 
Constantine parish, but the grave to which it originally belonged has 
disappeared. Near Paris also are a series of “ long galleries ’’ of Bronze 
Age date, some of which are divided by pierced stones. 

Interesting as are the graves, they present fewer problems than the 
circles of the same period. Some archeologists, as, for instance, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, attribute their purpose to astronomical usage. They 
may be divided into three categories : (1) those which consist of stones 
placed at regular intervals ; (2) those with a standing stone, larger than 
the rest, in the centre; and (3), this more unusual, those with a 
stone, evidently related to the others, placed beyond the circumference. 
Hencken tells us that the western circles usually consist of about 20 
upright stones, forming a monument of some 70 to 8o ft. in diameter. 
One of the most remarkable of these is that of the Nine Maidens at 
Boscawen-iin, in Buryan parish, the name bearing no relation to the 
number of the stones. Some significance must surely attach to this 
name, as it is frequently applied to such circles, and to as many as three 
in Penwith alone. In the centre of that at Boscawen-tn is a single and 
taller monolith. Many burials have been found in the neighbourhood ; 
according to Hencken the circle lies within a Bronze Age cemetery. 
When visiting it in 1948 a friend and I made an observation of some 
interest. The church of St. Buryan acts as a landmark for miles across 
the moor. Itself of great antiquity, its position suggests the site of a 
Celtic monastery, which may in turn have stood on still earlier, even 
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pagan, precincts. We noted that the central and a peripheral stone of 
the circle were in line with the church, acting as a “ pointer.’’ Is it 
possible, therefore, to assume that the circle and its ‘“‘ pointer ’’ bore 
direct relation to the church, in connection with some form of primitive, 
perhaps religious, cult ? The church is known to have been founded by 
King Athelstan and the town or village was evidently of importance, as 
it is still the junction of five roads. The circle being one of the most 
ancient of religious symbols, that of eternity, it seems not improbable 
that it was used by megalithic builders for some, now obscure, religious 
purpose. 

Professor Macalister in his Archeology of Ireland, discussing the 
circles of that country, presents a theory as to the significance of those 
having a central stone larger than the others, or one placed beyond the 
circumference. He quotes a legend of St. Patrick in the Lives of the 
Saints, telling how the saint came to Magh Slecht, where was the chief 
idol of Ireland, surrounded by twelve other subordinate idols. Mac- 
alister goes on to say that, in his opinion, the legend is a “ guide to the 
interpretation of that class of monument.” Primitive peoples cannot 
differentiate between an idea and the symbol of which it is the embodi-_ 
ment. Monoliths, besides marking graves, may have been regarded 
by the bereaved as actually impersonating their departed friends. _ 
And not only to those connected with them, but the stones may have 
represented to other worshippers the very persons of gods, kings 
and priests, whose personalities still persisted in those images. Probably 
this is the idea behind the legend of St. Patrick, and may indicate the 
line of its interpretation. The theory is substantiated by anthro- 
pologists, and is widespread in regard to primitive religious beliefs. 
No finds have come to light within the circle at Boscawen-tin, but 
cremated bones, pots and several pieces of bronze were found in an 
adjacent barrow. There are standing stones at no great distance, by 
some of which pottery was found. We may be justified, therefore, in 
relating those other Bronze Age relics to the circle round which they 
stand, perhaps even in regarding the circle itself as playing a part ina 
ritual connected with the dead, or by its presence (remembering the 
Irish legend) hallowing the site of burial. 

The late Lt.-Col. F. C. Hirst stated that he knew of at least six neigh- 
bouring villages of the period of Porthmeor, which he was then 
excavating. Among the best known of similar sites is that of Chysauster, 
which has been partially explored, although much yet awaits discovery. 
For a detailed description of Porthmeor the reader is referred to the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, volume xxiv, part 4, 
1936. I visited the settlement in the autumn of 1949. It is known on 
the Ordnance Survey as Dinnis (Dynas=fortified), the significance 
of the name first drawing attention to the site. Quoting from the 
report: “About an acre of ground (is) surrounded by a roughly 
circular single wall fortification. The enclosed area from west to east 
is divided into four more or less level terraces on which stand courtyard 
houses as well as hut circles, the latter being of common although 
not of universal occurrence in Courtyard House Sites in this area. 
There are two entrances, both on the south, through the fortification 
wall ; and inside it, besides the items already mentioned, there are 
certain paved areas.” Drains and hearths have been found inside the 
houses as at Chysauster, which is similar in regard to its courtyard 
houses and paved areas. In both villages the houses are placed round, 
or along, a paved courtyard, and are oval or square in plan, built of 
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dry walling, the roofs of the smaller ones probably consisting of a false 
dome of over-lapping stones, now destroyed ; the larger ones covered 
by skins or thatch supported by posts set in hollowed footing stones, 
which in some instances remain. In the Land’s End district the 
buildings suggest that civilisation there was in advance of that of the 
rest of Cornwall, where many of the inhabitants at that time lived in 
small round huts. At Chysauster is a fogow, or retreat, outside the 
settlement. Lt.-Col. Hirst also mentions and describes what he terms 
a fogou at Porthmeor, but his evidence is unconvincing. We shall 
later refer to the subject when dealing with the fogous of the western 
area. 

Chin Castle, another settlement, in the nature of a citadel rather than 
a village, lies on the high ground overlooking Land’s End, above the 
Quoit of that name, near the old St. Ives road. It is surmounted by a 
double wall of dry masonry, the outer one having an inward batter, 
the whole apparently once surrounded by a moat. Remains of a ring 
of small buildings within suggest occupation, as does also the presence 
of a furnace-room and a finely constructed well. The circular en- 
closure sheltering the little dwellings invites comparison with the 
brochs of Shetland, where the main structure is sometimes surrounded, 
as at Clickhimin, with smaller ones enclosed by an outer wall. Both it 
and Chin Castle were approached by a causeway, the one over a loch, 
the other crossing the moat. At Chin Castle I found no evidence of a 
Sogou. 

othe Cornish fogou presents a problem of great perplexity. To quote 
again from Hencken : “‘ When the fogous were to be built, wide trenches 
were dug in the shape that the structures were to take, and the passages 
of dry masonry walling were then built in them and roofed over with 
large slabs. The walls of the large passages were corbelled inward as 
much as possible so that the passage should be narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, a skilful device employed to curtail the length of the 
roof slabs but unnecessary in the small passages, concealing the 
trenches below under a low mound.”’ By comparison the Irish fogous 
were real souterrains, or, as the word implies, wnderground structures, 
showing their whereabouts solely by the vegetation above, as the mound 
alone indicates the position of the Cornish fogous. 

Occasionally, as at Pendean Vau, which I have recently visited, a 
portion of the fogou is hollowed out of the stiff boulder clay. A sloping 
entrance leads to a small room, from which one crawls on hands and 
knees through another opening into a short, blind passage with clay 
walls. In the village of Carn Euny the fogou opens directly into the 
enclosure ; others are placed farther from the fort or village, as at 
Chysauster ; some have one, some two entrances, within and without 
the settlement. At Carn Euny the fogow is approached by a sloping 
stone-lined passage, which admits to another of similar construction, 
leading to a circular chamber, with one or two smaller subsidiary 
passages from the main approach. That of Trelowarren has a stumbling- 
trap in its long passage. es 

As has been said, the Cornish fogou is built in a trench, surmounted 
by a tumulus. In comparison, the structure at Porthmeor, designated 
by Lt.-Col. Hirst as a fogou, is wholly above ground, and consists of a 
curved passage with walls some 4-6 feet in height. He does not explain 
how a curved structure can be orientated, as he asserts this to be, nor 
on what grounds he calls it a fogow when it is wholly unlike any building 
in Cornwall to which that name is usually applied. 


a. 
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What was the purpose of these structures? Finds suggesting occu- 
pation have come to light. At Carn Euny the walls show signs of fire, 
and on the floor were found remains of charcoal, and bones of birds 
and animals ; a saddle quern, a La Téne iron billhook, pieces of Iron 
Age ware resembling those of Glastonbury Lake Village, and fragments 
of iron and flint. Pots and bones of animals were discovered at Tre- 
lowarren. These finds may be incidental to the filling sometimes used 
by farmers when closing a fogou, or they may indicate its use as a 
dwelling. 

Other purposes such as retreats or hiding places in case of enemy 
attack have been suggested. The fact that in Cornwall the site of a 
fogou is always visible above ground suggests that it must have been, 
strangely conspicuous for such a purpose. Admitted that stumbling- 
traps as at Trelowarren are found, and that parts of some of the 
shelters, as at Carn Euny, are partially subterranean, they are usually 
so obvious that their function as hiding places presupposes a strange 
lack of intelligence in both the besieged and those who attacked. A 
double entrance only tended to increase the danger. Their use as 
winter quarters (and the finds which have come to light favour this — 
suggestion) seems more probable and more convincing. But even so, 
their obvious position puzzles and intrigues. What of the stumbling- - 
trap and the mysterious passage often leading to a cul-de-sac? Is it 
possible that the fogow may have undergone an evolutionary develop- 
ment of function, constructed at first for protection, later turned into 
winter quarters, perhaps used as store-house, as was, possibly, the Irish 
souterrain, still later, as a place of worship ? Of this last usage there is 
no evidence in Cornwall, but it is a strange fact that, apparently 
unique among the prehistoric inhabitants of the British Isles, the Iron 
Age people have left no trace of any structure diagnostic of religious 
observance. Artificial caves for Mithraic worship, such as that at 
Housesteads, on the Roman Wall, were not uncommon. It is note- 
worthy that Hencken has discovered that no fewer than seven Cornish 
fogous are orientated. The Mohammedarn, in his prayers, turns towards 
Mecca. In Mesopotamia, Egypt and in Central America orientation 
was common in primitive times from an early date. Features of 
particular importance were designed to point towards the rising sun. 
It may be that fogous in which this feature is to be noted were used 
for some kind of religious practice. Although orientation is observed 
in Christian churches in several European countries, it is known to be 
related to a far earlier tradition. Lacking conclusive evidence, it is 
nevertheless of interest to suggest such a usage for the Iron Age fogou 
though incapable of proof. Macalister states that ogham stones, and 
stones engraved with the cross, have been found in the Irish souterrains. 
The cross, though a pre-Christian symbol is yet a religious one, and 
suggests that at least in one instance the Irish souterrain was devoted 
to purposes other than secular. Perhaps we may apply the analogy to 
Cornwall, as only there and in Ireland are fogous found in any number 
No engraved stones have come to light in the Cornish fogou, yet it may 
well be that the problem of both it and the stone circle can only be 
solved by comparison with similar objects elsewhere. Within the small 
area of western Cornwall which we have been discussing are concen- 
trated antiquities of an interest deeper even than archeological, that 


most absorbing of all problems, the beliefs and practices of primitive 
man. 


EVELYN V. CLARK. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Y school examinations I mean, not the minor examinations held 

within a school, but those which are taken when the pupils find 

it necessary, or very desirable, to show the quality of their work 
by some external test. This necessity is a feature of our present educa- 
tion and civilisation. Many occasions arise when there is competition, 
as for example for entry into the Civil Service, or for scholarships to the 
universities. Opportunities are limited, and some means must be 
discovered to select from a considerable number of applicants the few 
who can be chosen. Up to the present time no other method has been 
devised which will give equality of opportunity. We have the choice 
between giving these prizes by favour and patronage, and awarding 
them by competitive examination. Whatever may be the objection to 
competitive examinations, and it is possible to formulate many, few 
will deny that selection by competitive examination is the lesser of the 
two evils. It remains to be considered, therefore, how and when these 
tests must be applied to school children, and whether it is possible to 
modify the disadvantages that undoubtedly exist. 

The first occasion occurs at the very beginning of the secondary 
school course—at the unnaturally early age of eleven plus. This is due 
to the peculiarities of our educational system, and is a relic of the past. 
We have a somewhat arbitrary division which separates primary from 
secondary education at the age of eleven plus, or a little later. On the 
other hand the legal school-leaving age is fifteen. It therefore follows 
that all children have some sort of what is known as secondary educa- 
tion. Yes, but what sort ? Here is the difficulty. There are two classes 
of schools known as secondary, called respectively grammar and modern 
schools. It has long been recognised that the first stage of what used to 
be known as secondary education ended at about the age of sixteen, 
after which those who remained longer entered “‘ advanced ”’ courses. 
Pupils who go to the grammar schools must therefore remain until 
sixteen. It would not do to have a considerable section leaving earlier. 
Even if all were willing to remain until sixteen, there are still not 
nearly enough grammar schools to accommodate the population. So, 
at the age of eleven plus, the decision has to be made whether the child 
shall go to the grammar school or to the so-called modern school. 
From this follows the regrettable necessity of a competitive examination 
at this early age. The choice, as always, is between selection by in- 
fluence, as for example the opinion of the primary school teachers, or 
that of the secondary school teachers by interview, and the competitive 
examination. Most will agree that it must be by examination. We need 
to understand how important this examination is. Those who will go 
on to the universities, or into the professions, or into the higher ranks of 
clerical labour, such as banks, are chosen from the pupils at the grammar 
schools. It may be said without exaggeration that the whole future 
of the primary school child is determined by this crucial examination.* 

It will be obvious to all that this arrangement is not satisfactory, 
even though unavoidable in present conditions. The age of eleven plus 
is much too young to determine the future of the child. There is, so far 
as I can see, only one remedy, which remedy is provided by the 1944 
Education Act, but is not immediately available. That remedy is 
secondary education for all. The school-leaving age contemplated by 


* There are a few exceptions to this rule, the most important of which is a provision 
by means of which a bright pupil at the modern school may be transferred to the 
grammar school at the age of thirteen, but we have no space to discuss the exceptions. 
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the Act is sixteen. It is in the power of the Minister of Education to 
bring that provision into force by Order in Council at any time he thinks 
it possible and desirable. Needless to say, considering the present 
condition of the country, it will be some considerable time before this 
can be done. But it is the most essential part of the Act passed by a 
Parliament in which the Conservatives had a considerable majority. 
We can therefore regard it as generally agreed—in principle—though 
there may be differences of opinion how soon it is practicable to bring 
it into force. If and when this can be done, and we have secondary 
education for all up to the age of sixteen, it will enable us to solve our 
difficulty. It will then be possible to postpone the decision whether or 
no the child is to proceed to higher education until that age. This 
completion of the Act may also enable us to abolish the artificial 
distinction between grammar and modern schools, and to send the child- 
ren without selection to the available secondary schools at the ap- 
propriate age. Much will need to be done in the meantime, in particular 
the modern schools must be staffed and equipped properly, and made 
into real secondary schools, so far as is possible with the present school- 
leaving age. For the present, it will be well for all to remember that the 
present distinction between grammar and modern schools is artificial, 
peculiar to this country, and is needed only because of our present 
stage of transition between a school-leaving age of fourteen and 
secondary education for all. - 

The other important competitive examination occurs at the end of 
the secondary school course, and is only for the few. Places at the 
universities are limited in number, and there is now considerable 
competition for them, even with those whose parents can afford the 
cost. Consequently the standard of the entrants has risen in recent 
years. Thus the entrance examinations for the university, though not 
formally competitive, are more so than they were. Also, as time goes on, 
a still larger proportion of the entrants go to the universities by scholar- 
ships. There are now not only the old open scholarships, and the few 
closed scholarships offered by the wealthier public schools, but a 
considerable number given by the State and by the local education 
authorities. These are at present given on the results of the Higher 
Schools Examination to applicants from the State supported schools. 
Before the war, the State scholarships to the universities numbered 
only 300, now there are goo, and it is hoped and expected to increase 
them still further. In addition there are a considerable number, 
estimated at about 1,500, provided by the local authorities. Here is a 
difficulty, because the L.E.A.s do not provide scholarships in pro- 
portion to population, and so it is an advantage to live in some areas. 
These unevennesses and anomalies will take time to even out, but I 
think in the near future it will be possible to say that no adolescent who 
shows outstanding ability will be denied the benefit of a university 
education. 

We will now consider the external examination about which most has 
been heard. It has in recent years been taken for granted that all 
secondary school pupils, if their work is of a reasonably good standard, 
will enter for what is known as the General Schools. This was regarded 
as the usual leaving-school examination, and, if the pupil did well 
enough, he or she could be granted a matriculation certificate. Em- 
ployers expected the general schools, and welcomed the matriculation. 
We may mention in passing that this stress on matriculation is now 
disliked in university circles. Matriculation is theoretically an entrance 
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examination to the university, and it is not desired that it should be 
hawked about, like the Hindoos’ failed B.A., for any other purpose. 
Steps have been taken to remedy this, but even then the question 
still remains whether the bulk of the pupils who leave the grammar 
schools at the age of sixteen, or those who leave the modern schools at 
the age of fifteen, ought to be able by an external test to show whether 
they have made good use of their time. No competitive examination is 
needed here, but do we want a qualifying examination ? Should the 
pupil, the teacher, the employer, be able to know by an external test 
that the pupil has reached some sort of recognised standard ? Or do you 
dislike the idea of examinations so much that you will only consent 
to their being used when there is some definite material object to be 
gained ? These questions are necessary because, although it is not 
known by the general public, nor even properly known among the 
teachers themselves, it is at present intended to abolish the school- 
leaving examination, and to make the only paper qualification a pupil 
_can show for his work a school report a little more elaborate than is now 
customary. Personally I am strongly opposed to this change, but what 
is more important than any personal opinion is that the public should 
be informed, and should be able to express an opinion. As it is, the 
change is being brought about quietly and gradually—so much so that 
very few people clearly understand what is happening. 

That this change is definitely contemplated can be seen if we care- 
fully examine a recent Board of Education circular.* The expressed 
intention of this circular is to amalgamate the general schools and the 
higher schools. Up to the present the general schools has been taken at 
approximately the age of sixteen, sometimes a little earlier, sometimes 
a little later, and has generally been regarded as the normal leaving- 
school examination. A pass in this was necessary before proceeding to 
the higher schools. It is now proposed to amalgamate the two examina- 
tions, and to allow the pupils to enter for any subject at any level. 
This has considerable advantages for those few who are going on to the 
university, but what is not sufficiently realised is that what used to be 
called the general schools is being put altogether out of the reach of the 
ordinary school leaver. 

This can be seen from the circular itself. This year the minimum 
age of entry has been raised to sixteen. It is also suggested that 
later on the minimum age shall be seventeen. Moreover the standard is 
being raised. In the old general schools there were two standards, 
known respectively as pass and credit. The pass enabled the ordinary 
candidate to show that he or she had attained a reasonable standard. 
The credit, if the requisite number were obtained, qualified for matricu- 
lation. It is now proposed to abolish the pass, and insist on what used to 
be known as the credit standard if any certificate is to be granted. 
Eventually no doubt the standard will be raised still further, and what is 
called the ‘‘ ordinary ”’ level will be explicitly, what in the circular is 
implicit, the level of a subsidiary subject for an entrant to the university. 

The next year or two will be an awkward stage of transition, when it 
is still customary to enter the ordinary pupil for the examination, but 
when it will not be possible to do this properly. This is shown by the 

following paragraph in the circular already referred to: (The Minister) 

‘does not wish that schools shall feel any obligation to enter whole 

forms.” Whether this means for separate subjects or for the exami- 

nation as a whole is not clear. If it is for separate subjects, then pupils 
* Circular 168. (April 23rd, 1948.) 
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who are competent in one subject will not be competent in another, and 
what use will it be to the pupil to be entered, or to obtain credits, in 
one or two subjects only? It is hardly necessary to point out how 
confusing, and detrimental to sound work, it will be if a form is being 
prepared for an examination, and is being entered in this irregular way. 
I think it can be said without hesitation that if it is intended to abolish 
the ordinary school-leaving examination, it is being done very badly. 
We might well have been spared this troublesome stage of transition. 
I think most will agree that if it is intended to abolish the ordinary 
school-leaving examination it should be done in a simple and clear-cut 
way, so that everyone interested can be quite clear about what is 
happening. But do we wish to abolish the external test for the ordinary 
school-leaver ? How otherwise can employers and others have evidence 
of a reasonable standard of education ? The alternative commonly sug- 
gested is an elaborate school report. But how is anyone to know how the 
standard of one school compares with that of another ? Thereis much to 
be said against competitive examinations, but most of the objections do 
not apply toa qualifyingexamination. Surelya qualifying examiation can 
be devised to indicate a reasonable and ordinary standard of knowledge. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the authorities are taking a wrong 
turning. Generally speaking a pupil who has remained at school until 
the age of sixteen, or even until fifteen, likes to be able to obtain some 
recognised hall-mark. The teachers and parents also appreciate an 
external test. It is very convenient for employers to have some simple 
way of knowing that the candidate leaving school has not wasted his or 
her time. I think some suitable school-leaving examination, carried out 
by some recognised body outside the particular school, is very desirable. 

It is also relevant to point out that the authorities seem to have 
forgotten the original intention of the general schools. When this 
examination has been abolished, we may well expect a revival of the 
multitude of entrance examinations, for this purpose or for that, which 
have in recent years been abolished for all practical purposes, if not in 
all cases formally. Also, when the official organisation fails to supply 
a recognised need, private bodies arise to try to satisfy it. This has 
taken place even now to some extent for the benefit of those who, 
because of weakness in some necessary subject, have not been entered 
for the general schools. When the general schools is abolished, we may 
expect more of them. We shall thus in all probability not abolish 
examinations, but increase their number. 

I think therefore our conclusion must be that an official external 
examination is needed for the ordinary pupil who leaves school at 
sixteen, and even for the brighter pupil who leaves at fifteen. As 
matriculation is to be provided for in what we may call the revised 
higher schools, the examination can be adapted to the single purpose of 
testing the attainments of the ordinary school leaver. The mixing of 
this with the qualifying for matriculation has always been a difficulty, 
and so the experiment of having a suitable school-leaving examination 
has never been properly tried. We cannot here enter into details of the 
improvements that are desirable, but I think that a proper school- 
leaving examination is definitely needed. At least the ordinary school- 
leaving examination should not be abolished until those interested 
have had an opportunity to express their views.* H. S. SHELTON. 
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REVOLUTION AND THE UPsHoT. 


\ 


HE fear, frustration and bewilderment now afflicting innocent 

people (more or less innocent) throughout the world boils 

down to one question: namely, is there going to be another 
war? By “another war”’ is meant the type of formal all-out world 
conflict of which we have already had two examples during the present 
century. To argue that the question ignores the realities of a situation 
in which virtual war has been in progress uninterruptedly since 1939, 
the change-over from one phase to the next having taken place with 
hardly an interval in 1945, makes little impression on people in, say, 
Great Britain, whose idea of ‘‘ war”’ is to have bombs falling around 
them and British armed forces engaged up to the hilt overseas. When 
fear is the motive facts have little weight. This general vague fear of 
“another war ”’ is intensified by the outward manifestations of concern 
and preparation for Western European defence against the contingency 
of a communist invasion in that quarter. To the minds of such observers 
as have intelligently studied the pattern of events during the past half- 
century, that particular contingency seems remote, though not to be 
ruled out as impossible: for there seems to be no limit to the crazy 
humour that has encompassed the world. 

Whatever may be in store in the immediate future, however, it is 
clearly worth while to take stock in a level-headed spirit and with 
‘an exclusive concern for facts, exclusive, that is, of unnecessary and 
imaginative fears. In such an inquiry it will become possible to detect 
a tendency and a pattern in the mind of the Kremlin, to assess the 
danger inherent in it, and thus to rid one’s mind at any rate of such 
unreasoning fear as that of “ another world war.” 

In one word, what is now happening, as the result of the two world 
wars, is world revolution, directed in detail from the Kremlin, taking 
the form of organised discontent on a maximum scale and making 
use of every available instrument of distress and destruction, whether 
it be industrial strikes and agitation in the West or armed aggression 
in Korea, Malaya and elsewhere. The first objective of Kremlin 
strategy is to destroy the foundations of existing society and civilisa- 
tion. A subsidiary motive of nationalist imperialist aggrandisement 
cannot be denied, but it is subsidiary, and is in effect a contributory 
means to the other. World revolution is the main motive. The calcula- 
tion made by Kremlin mentality, which has not changed in the past 
thirty years, is that unless the world at large become communist, 
Russian communism itself is doomed. During those thirty years the 
essential object of the plotters has not varied nor wavered. Their 
method has been, and is, opportunist, but with an overriding consis- 
tency and, from their own point of view, logic. Both democratic 
and religious traditions must first be uprooted, the peoples of the 
world must then be bemused by materialist philosophy until they are 
well in the trap. Sas 

So crude, so single an object has been pursued and is still pursued 
without let or hindrance from abstract considerations of right or wrong, 
truth or untruth. The calculations are exclusively materialist. Spiritual 
influences, for instance, though marked down for essential and total 
liquidation, may be exploited in the meantime to Moscow’s purpose. 
Moscow strategy does not refuse to make deceitful and cynical use of 
such influences if, in the opinion of the strategists, an object essential 
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to the strategy may thereby be achieved. Hence it is that an agent 
of the Kremlin is ostentatiously enthroned in Moscow as Patriarch 
of the Russian Church, with the particular role of bamboozling 
Christian innocents abroad, the while in Russia and under the said 
Patriarch’s very direction, all traces of the former Orthodox Church 
are steadily and relentlessly uprooted; or at least the attempt 1s 
made to uproot them. 

In conformity with such a tactic the said bogus Patriarch on 
August 23rd last sent a protest in the joint name of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to 
the Security Council of the United Nations demanding “in the name 
of Christ the Saviour ” that Korea should be saved from the inhuman 
horror of war—by, of course, the withdrawal of all “ foreign ”’ troops, 
the Kremlin tacticians thereby imagining that the Christian conscience 
abroad might be warped into giving the anti-Christ a free field in 
Korea. It is no doubt too late in the day for such cynicism and 
blasphemy to achieve any result except the fanning of indignation 
against the Russian instigator of the fighting in Korea: but the 
attempt at the other result is none the less launched by the Kremlin. 
Of course in the long run—which by now has become a short run— 
these men of the Kremlin, having cut themselves off from the super- 
natural source of all human intelligence, will find that their brains, 
the instrument upon which they exclusively rely, have ceased to 
function with accuracy, because accuracy derives from intelligence, 
intelligence derives from God, and these men have cut themselves 
off from God. It may well be that this attempted tactic of using a 
bogus Russian “Church” to present a bogus “ Christian” plea to 
the United Nations is a symptom of already decaying brains in the 
Kremlin: for nothing could be more calculated to defeat the purpose 
of the Kremlin’s own propaganda and to strengthen opposition to 
its plans. The fact that the Kremlin strategists seem not to be aware 
of this particular danger to themselves, though it is obvious to all 
intelligent people, is one of the interesting developments in the general 
situation. ~ 

It is important to remember that the still prevailing phase of 
Kremlin strategy is negative and destructive, and is therefore easy 
work for the Kremlin, and will remain so until the time comes, as it 
is bound to come, when they start blundering on the big scale. After 
two world wars, the main effect of which was to reduce the peoples 
of the greater part of the world to a state of moral, mental and material 
collapse, the opportunities for rodent aggression of the revolutionary 
communist type are open wide. Not a day passes in these evil-ridden 
times but news of sinister import assails our ears: the incidental 
product of unrest in almost every walk of life, of interminable, unneces- 
sary and stupid conflict between “ classes ”’ in the domain of national 
economy, harmful to all alike, of mutually harmful spite between 
nations, whose common need is for co-operation, of the deliberate fanning 
of the disturbance by agents who are commissioned from the Kremlin, 
and who lack the sense necessary to warn them against an activity 
which is ultimately harmful to all parties impartially, including 
themselves. 

It is, however, firmly to be believed that these present evils will 
pass, and out of them will be born a new and a better future. But 
in the meantime the storm has to be endured; and the question 
persists : is there to be “ another world war”? It seems fairly to be 
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assumed that the answer can be given only by Moscow. No other 
capital in the world can be held responsible at this time for the danger 
of general war. What then—this is the kernel of the question—is 
the intention of the Kremlin ? It is taken for granted by close students 
of this present century’s affairs that Kremlin policy is as precisely 
determined as it is tightly concealed. No hint of plans or intentions 
is allowed to escape the walls of the bolshevic citadel. While the 
democracies publish details of their plans for defence, of their targets 
in men and equipment, of their exact present progress towards the 
_ targets, of the number of men and the precise regiments being sent to 
Korea (the information complete with the port from which they sail, 
and when, the route to be taken, etc.) not a word comes from Moscow 
about plans, dispositions or intentions. 

Yet the facts on which intelligent surmise must be based cannot 
be concealed. It must be clear to the bolshevic mind—unless that 
mind be already atrophied by the deprivation aforesaid—that full 
formal war with the combined Great Powers of the world, especially 
when one of them holds in readiness nearly all the atomic bombs so 
far manufactured, would involve serious disadvantage, and no advan- 
tage, for Russia. The Russian game of fomenting a maximum of 
sabotage, subversion, wasted energy and money, of destructive 
propaganda among the masses of ignorant people abroad, develops 
apace in the existing circumstance of undeclared cold war. Russia’s 
ambassadors are stationed under diplomatic immunity in the enemy’s 
lands, directing the sabotage, in touch with their dupes, spreading 
their poison in the full measure. Her delegates are stationed in Lake 
Success with free entry into the council rooms of the United Nations 
(with even periodic presidency for her delegates, or with free abstention 
according to the dictates of her strategy), frustrating the work of the 
United Nations, propagating their war under a label of “ peace,” 
being given a maximum of publicity in all the newspapers of the world, 
spying, obstructing, destroying the foundations of social, industrial 
and civilised life, in short prosecuting, and being given every facility 
for prosecuting, their full purpose in this, the negative and destructive 
phase of their campaign. The campaign is helped by sundry scattered 
and carefully calculated outbreaks of active armed aggression on the 
part of their puppets, causing material loss and human casualty to the 
enemy, but not to the true instigators of the aggression, the Russians 
themselves, who at the same time, in a technique of which they are 
masters, propagate the aggression as “ civil war,” and stigmatise the 
help given by the United Nations to the victim as “ aggression. 

Meanwhile they themselves are regaled, amused and gratified by 
solemn British invitations to “use their influence” to dissuade the 
“North Koreans” from further action—the said action being their 
own action, conducted at second hand through their dupes. In this 
sort of cold war, interspersed with episodes of open aggression, they 
enjoy the military initiative common to all aggressors, for they choose 
their point of attack, and are gratuitously presented as well with the 
diplomatic initiative by those very Western nations whom it is their 
purpose to destroy. Alternatively, in the event of formal world war, 
they would lose all those advantages. There are reckless people in the 
West who ask desperately some such question as this: Why wait 
upon Russia’s pleasure ; why wait till she has manufactured a full 
supply of atomic bombs ; why not at once drop some of America’s 
atomic bombs on Moscow and have done with it? Such people, 
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blinded by their exasperation, do not see the peril they would invite. 
No human imagination can appraise the potentiality of what would 
be started if once that atomic bomb were unloosed. The glib phrase 
“ the destruction of civilisation ” might in sober truth become a reality ; 
and imagination itself would be stunned. ; 

Something else, however, more readily realisable, would result 
if general war broke out, even without the use of atomic bombs. 
Experience itself gives the warning. Before 1914 communism was a 
negligible dream of a few cranks. It was general war that changed, 
and quickly changed, its status. By 1917, as the direct result of the 
devastation, it came about that the despair and bewilderment inflicted 
upon the Russian masses had enabled the communists to capture 
Russia : and that upshot was to be the fount and origin of the historic 
evil that has befallen us in our time. After that first world war Russia 
was communist. After the second, half the world was communist. 
After the third, if there be a third, the whole world (or so it would 
seem logical to expect) will be communist, and the evil will have run 
full circle. These modern wars, waged literally in the homes of all 
peoples, strike at the mundane fundamentals of human life. The 
nervous mechanism of the ordinary man and woman cannot survive 
such an experience as that of being bombed. Mental unbalance in 
one degree or another is a feature of the post-war world. Communism 
is the short word for the product of modern war. It is the practical 
expression of despair. When people have suffered the inhuman, 
devilish visitations of modern war, they tend to lose faith, hope and 
charity alike. They revolt uncritically against all their former circum- 
stance. They fall victim to the wiles of communist agents who offer 
them a new world (as indeed they do) without pausing to reflect upon 
the nature of that new world. Too late (for once the trap door is 
closed upon them they are powerless to escape) they discover that the 
new world to which they have succumbed is the crystallisation and 
perpetuation of their own despair: the cold hell of slavery and 
materialism in which their natural faith in God, when it returns and 
revives, as return and revive it must, is denied expression, exercise 
and practice. But God cannot thus be mocked by the jailer behind an 
iron curtain. Despair after all is not the abiding lot of mankind. 
Something happens to deliver them, as history proves. In advance 
no one can tell what will be the process of release, for God’s love and 
mercy move in mysterious ways. Who shall know if the very cleverness 
of these devil’s agents shall not “o’erleap itself’ and bring about 
its own undoing? This present experience is not essentially new in 
the history of mankind, though in some ways it be more harrowing, 
as the result of man’s expanded technique in the production and use of 
the instruments of his own destruction. Who shall know if the Krem- 
lin’s own device of setting up a bogus Church is not destined to become 
the Trojan horse of its own destruction, that the bogus priests may not, 
against their own original intention, be converted into God’s agents 
of redress ? There is nothing that is impossible or ruled out from the 
scope of God’s omnipotence. What after all does the word omni- 
potence mean ? 

On the human level and in the meantime the incidental question 
prompts itself: If these communists are as clever as the hypothesis 
makes them out to be, and if they themselves recognise that the first 
world war had the effect of giving them their first opportunity, and 
the second war enthroned them over half the world, why should they 
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not of deliberate calculation, being in a position to do so, plunge the 
world for a third time into general war and thus complete their conquest 
of the world? The first and obvious part of the answer is that they 
have in fact not yet done so, perhaps because in their own calculation 
they had better bide their time, and because as Mr. Churchill is always 
reminding us, the Americansas yet hold theadvantage in atomic weapons. 
The second part of the answer, equally obvious if one gives it a moment’s 
thought, is that the momentum given by the last world war to com- 
munist aggression in its first strategic purpose, that of undermining 
the foundations of civilisation and society, has not yet spent itself, 
and the said foundations are visibly crumbling before bolshevic eyes. 
The third part of the answer is that these same bolshevics are not 
necessarily or automatically right in their calculations, even in their 
own point of view. Indeed the more reasonable assumption is that 
they are bound to prove almost automatically wrong, because human 
beings are not in the long run contained within the will of a devil 
at large, no matter what be the momentum of that devil’s initial 
advantage. 

There is something essentially weak in an aggressor’s calculations, 
made weaker by his very successes in the first instance of achievement. 
When Hitler broke out in all directions, with overwhelming superiority 
in men and equipment, disposing of the military initiative, every 
triumphant step he took made him, not stronger, but weaker, incor- 
porating more and more foreign and hostile elements within his domain, 
imposing more and more strain upon his lines of communication, 
needing more and more petrol, a wasting asset, and in general perform- 
ing the antics of a swollen frog. Physical expansion is not necessarily 
the same thing as expanding strength. It may be, and in the case of 
military aggression always is, the opposite. Hitler was strongest and 
most dangerous when his resources were concentrated within the 
confines of his Deutschland. When they spread, they were diluted, 
and the counter-strength was not only provoked and galvanised but 
given gratuitous and expanding opportunity for action, the two 
processes being interdependent and mutually active. The wider the 
scope of any human and material—as distinct from spiritual and 
superhuman—action, the wider the scope for miscalculation, muddle 
and unexpected snag. When Stalin conquers China and thinks by 
vicarious means, that is, by the sacrifice of dupes and puppets, to 
complete the conquest through the incorporation of that last bit of 
Korea, he does not know what sort of trouble his appetite makes him 
swallow. He excites and galvanises a widening opposition, as did 
Hitler in the corresponding case before him. These clever men, clever 
as they may be and in some immediate ways are, do not seem to num- 
ber among their qualifications the ability to learn from the blunders 
of their forerunners, no matter how startling (to other minds) be the 
fate in which those forerunners, the Napoleons and the Hitlers, so 
quickly and finally enmeshed themselves. 

And there is one important difference between the methods of Hitler 
on the one hand and of Stalin on the other that deserves to be kept 
in mind. Hitler was so impregnated with the belief in the superiority 
of the German superman, the Herrenvolk, that he despised non- 
German help. He refused Italian help, until events forced it upon 
him. Stalin by contrast, deliberately, and so far almost exclusively, 
uses the puppet. In Korea, though the organisation and equipment 
be Russian, the cannon-fodder are Korean. In Eastern Europe the 
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political tyrants, though directed and trained in Moscow, are Bulgarian, 
Rumanian, Czechoslovak, Polish and so on. That is dangerous, from 
his point of view. Czechs, Poles and even the smaller Lithuanians are 
proved in the consistent tale of history, including modern times, to 
be unconquerable in the nationalist sense; and “ partisans ’’ have a 
remarkable record in the recent past. Does Stalin really think that he 
can ignore the lessons of oft-established fact, or has he stopped 
thinking at all, and is merely drifting on the treacherous tide of 
apparent success ? 

For a whole generation—ever since that first plunge into world war 
was made in 1914, world war being a new thing in human experience— 
we have been passing through no less a thing than world revolution. 
Before 1914 there was such a thing as personal freedom: freedom, 
that is, from political tyranny. But the notion of freedom in the 
abstract is apt too glibly to be taken for granted, without adequate 
consideration of its implications. It is obvious in the circumstance of 
human life, where the material welfare of the greatest number can be 
assured only if the individual subordinate his interests to the interests 
of the whole, that the only practical rule is that of unselfishness, which 
implies a voluntary sacrifice of freedom in the strict sense. Moreover, 
outside the material scope, it happens to be the case that human life 
is a mystery, which no man can understand, although by revelation 
and faith he is given to know that his duty is to love and serve his God. 
In short, we are endowed with free will, of “ freedom,” with the 
paradoxical implication that we should sacrifice it and give it back to 
the God who gave it to us, thus to encompass our true welfare by 
allowing God to guide us in the way of peace and happiness. That 
truth gives the clue to an understanding of what has taken place in 
this past half-century. It happened that the world was suddenly 
opened up, by developments of a mainly scientific order, to a greatly 
expanded potentiality of human amenity and prosperity. Perhaps 
it was natural, but it was destined to prove disastrous, that in the first 
flush of the resultant abundance of the “ perishable things of this 
world,” as they have been called, man’s spiritual strength failed 
before the temptation to selfish enjoyment. A minority of men, 
more gifted (by God) with qualities of initiative and intellect, and 
entrusted (by God) with the responsibilities of using them for the 
general good, chose to use them instead to gratify their selfish greed. 
There were exceptions, as there normally are in all the human vagaries, 
but in a general sense so sweeping a reflection is justified. There 
resulted grievances, competitive struggles for the spoils, a general 
descent into bad temper, and a bad morality. The first world war, an 
international struggle on the grand scale for the raw materials on which 
commerciai enterprise depended, let loose a flood of incidental struggles 
for sectional advantages or for the redress of sectional grievances, 
well-grounded as some of them were. The fault was in the motives 
of men, as fault always is. 

_The fault in one word was that of selfishness, In the struggles the 
directing power veered more and more, and was ultimately concen- 
trated in, the political agency. Wars having become, as it were, the 
cockpit of the general disturbance, governments were invested with 
more and more dominant competence, including the competence to 
conscript life and property for the fight. A second world war was 
merely incidental to the downward plunge. The fields of human 
welfare were by now so universally devastated—selfishness having 
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_ produced its only possible result, the defeat of its own object—that 
the foundations of human society and civilisation were imperilled. 
The bolshevics rode the storm, thinking to exploit the opportunity 
for their own capture of the spoils by the mobilisation of discontent 
in their support. In effect their appeal was something like this: 
private enterprise and private capitalism, buttressed by a superstition 
which bade the submerged derive their comfort from an expectation 
of redress and reward from a source outside the palpable circumstance 
of the world we live in, were responsible for the misery of the suffering 
majority of human beings. Therefore, ran the appeal, the thing to do 
is to knock down the whole edifice of civilisation as we have known it, 
including the “ superstition,” and to put into the hands of the bolshevics 
the power to divide the spoils of the world fairly among all people with 
no concern or ambition beyond the enjoyment of the material things. 
Misery blinded judgment and ‘sense. The bolshevics, whose own am- 
bition was the subjection ‘of the world to a slavery worse than that 
from which they promised release, were in effect “the third party 
gloating.”” They succeeded in exploiting the misery resulting from no 
other cause than the partial revolt of man against God, and for 
their own purpose staged the full revolt against God. It may be that 
the horror of the bolshevic purpose, now appreciated throughout the 
world and experienced in a large part of the world, was made use of 
in the divine order to administer the shock necessary to drive mankind 
back to the God who had been so disastrously ignored. 
September 11th, 1950. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE STRANGE WORLD OF NATURE.* 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century, in what one may call the 
post-Darwinian age, there was an immense enthusiasm for the study of 
what was then always called ‘“‘ natural history.” It was the period of the 
founding of many local “ Natural History and Philosophical Societies ”’ : 
note the ‘‘ philosophical.” The enthusiasts of that age were not content only 
to observe. They must also work out a philosophy of man and Nature. It 
was the age, too, of books with such titles as Homes Without Hands, 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness, and that classic of late Victorian childhood, 
Eyes and No Eyes. 

The succeeding fifty years have seen a different kind of Nature book, re- 
flecting a different kind of interest. Specialisation has been the characteristic 
of this last half-century. Bird-watching clubs, entomological clubs, ecological 
societies—these have become the fashion. The enthusiasm for observation has 
grown all the time. It would hardly be fair to say that the modern field- 
naturalist observes “ more and more about less and less,”’ and yet perhaps the 
tendency has been in that direction. The concentration that thinks nothing 
of spending a whole summer, or at least every possible hour of leisure during 
several months, in noting, let us say, the exact volume of song to be heard 
from one species of bird, possibly even one individual, might have seemed 
rather fantastic, perhaps even “ unphilosophical ” to the Victorian naturalist, 
but it has its reward. Careful, prolonged and intelligent observation of one 
minute corner of the world of Nature can sometimes lead to the complete 
revision of our ideas about biology, and illuminate whole new continents for 

er exploration. 
ae feepecdtioe gift of Mr. Gooch that on the one hand he fully recognises 
the need for scrupulous care and checking of hasty assumptions in all obser- 

The Strange World of Nature. By Bernard Gooch. Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. 
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vations of nature, but at the same time he is amazingly catholic in his 
interests. In his latest book you may jump from starfish to guillemots on 
one page, from earth-worms to frogs or field-voles on another, and in every 
case, though he makes full use of the latest published observations, he is 
writing out of the authority of first-hand experience. Mr. Gooch carries his 
knowledge with an almost deceptive lightness. His book might so easily have 
been weighted down with ponderous learning. But as you follow him lightly 
from one natural marvel to another it gradually dawns on you that this 
pleasant table-talk about the world of worms and seagulls is the talk of a 
very extraordinary man. Did you know that slugs suspend themselves in the 
air on a thread of slime, self-produced, to mate with one another ? Did you 
know that a snail carries a little dart with it, which it shoots at its destined 
mate—a singular place to find Cupid’s dart ? Did you know that wasps some- 
times use a small stone as a tool for hammering the earth ? Perhaps your 
reply will be, ‘“‘ No; and what is more, I don’t believe it.” Well, I can only 
say, in that case, you must certainly read Mr. Gooch’s book, and decide for 
yourself. I think you will be convinced not only that these amazing things 
do happen but that the man who can detect them, and who has not only the 
patience but the vision to see them, is a very remarkable man. 

But Mr. Gooch does not only see these extraordinary things. In the true 
spirit of the Victorians, he also discusses what he rightly describes as “‘ Diffi- 
culties of Interpretation.” His chapter called ‘“‘ The Need for Proof” should — 
be pondered by all students of wild life. It is very easy to jump to hasty and 
ill-considered conclusions, largely because of our inability to shed our own 
human ways of looking at things. In the very next chapter he suggests that 
Mr. Edmund Selous, most careful and self-critical of naturalists, was prob- 
ably mistaken in his discussion of the amazingly rapid movements of great 
flocks of birds, that rush from one point to another in the air, and then all 
together suddenly turn and change their course. Mr. Selous wrote: “ the 
facts ... do not allow ordinary sense action unless we suppose a speed . . . so 
great as to make the real sequences invisible to the eye.” But Mr. Gooch 
suggests, in the light of observation, that that is exactly what we may and 
even must suppose. The human eye is, in fact, a very slow tool. The fact that 
it cannot see things that happen very fast does not mean that they cannot 
happen very fast. A bird’s reactions to the behaviour of its neighbours in a 
flock can be as much faster than yours or mine could be as the skilled typist’s 
work is faster than the slow labour I am indulging in at this moment. It is 
true that I quite often get two letters jammed together, far oftener, indeed, 
than the skilled typist. But she would laugh at my clumsy slowness. So, too, 
if the bird in a flock could explain itself, it might say, almost incredulously : 
“But where is the difficulty ? Of course, it is perfectly easy to turn and 
twist and change one’s course six times in a second. Why not ?.” To which, 
I think, the only answer is: “ Yes, it may be easy if you happen to be a bird 
and not a man.” 

It is Mr. Gooch’s supreme merit that he helps us to see not only what the 
animals are doing but also, in some degree, what is the nature of the world in 
which they are living. He is also so magnificently neo-Victorian that he dares 
to point one or two morals. His final moral is certainly worth pondering. 
The remarkable things he has recorded about various animals are, he points 
out, instances of extraordinary adaptation to special circumstances. But 
there is a grave danger in such nice adaptation, namely that if and when 
circumstances change the animal cannot adapt itself. The animals that 
really do best are those that are adaptable to many types of environment. 
As to man, he has learnt supremely well how to adapt himself, through the 
use of his intelligence. Has he, thereby, come to put such exclusive reliance 
on his mind that he has forgotten the importance of other parts of his being ? 
Has he become the supreme example of over-specialisation ? Mr. Gooch 
believes that mankind was given a “ yardstick”? by which to avoid such 
over-specialisation some two thousand years ago. Will he use it ? 


HoRACE ALEXANDER, 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY.* 


By the end of the eighteenth century, but not earlier, the Quakers had 
officially adopted the name “ The Religious Society of Friends ”’ for their 
religious group. The internal organisation of the body which before that 
date had been referred to by such a description as ‘“ The People of God in 
scorn called Quakers ” really came into being during the period covered by 
this book. The growth of the Society’s form of organisation and how far it 
depended on the “ ecclesiastical legislation ” of George Fox or how far it 
was the pragmatic outcome of the ‘common sense” and experience of 
younger and lesser leaders is the theme of this fully documented study. 
“ Quaker Discipline and Church Government,” therefore, would have been a 
more accurate, though less attractive, title than Social H istory. 

Nevertheless this most pleasantly produced volume, with over a dozen 
good reproductions of contemporary documents, will appeal to others 
besides Church historians. Few, if any, other religious bodies have produced 
books and documents comparable to the modern Quaker ‘‘ Advices” and 
“ Queries ” and to its three volumes of Christian Discipline. These stem 
directly from the Christian and Brotherly Advices collected and circulated 
in manuscript in 1738. Their scope and also their social significance are shown 
by the table of contents, which began with Appeals, Arbitrations, Books, 
and passed by way of Mourning, Negroes and Oaths, to Tombstones, Trading 
_ and Yearly Meeting. 

In such “ Advices,’’ material concerning manners and customs figures 
as well as paragraphs of spiritual admonition. By 1738 a narrowness regard- 
ing personal behaviour had sometimes begun to creep in, such as Margaret 
Fell, that wise ‘‘ Mother of Quakerism,’”’ had opposed nearly half a century 
earlier when she wrote: “‘ Christ Jesus ... bids us consider the lilies and how 
they grow in more royalty than Solomon. But contrary to this we must 
look at no colours, nor make anything of changeable colours as the hills are, 
nor sell, nor wear them; but we must be all of one dress and one colour. 
This is a silly, poor Gospel.’’ (Dr. Lloyd has unfortunately omitted the 
word “ poor ’”’ in his quotation.) 

The chapters on the status of women in the Society and on the Quaker 
Press—Friends flouted the State censorship of books for many years, yet 
set up a censorship of their own—are perhaps those with the widest interests, 
but from the point of view of the author’s purpose the material regarding 
the relationship of the Quaker movement to the State and to the established 
Church is the most important. 

Dr. Lloyd contends that the system of Church government worked out 
in the Quaker community owed less to Fox than it did to the “ Meeting for 
Sufferings ” which was “‘ a by-product of the Quaker fight for legal protection 
against persecution.’’ The “‘ Meeting for Sufferings,” which became, and 
remains, the Society’s Executive Meeting, was originally a committee for 
legal defence, convened by the weekly gathering in London of itinerant 
Quaker preachers called the Morning Meeting. But the latter’s supervision 
became nominal, and Meeting for Sufferings, “originally an ad hoc 
committee, became the controlling influence in the Society.” _ 

“ By 1682,” writes Dr. Lloyd, “ the leading Quakers had discovered that 
the system which had been devised to answer the queries of country Quakers 
about legal redress was equally serviceable for putting to them queries about 
the practice of Quakerism in most of the concerns of daily life. Wisely used, 
the new system might have been the means of strengthening the religious 
life of the Society, but this was not its original purpose and in fact it did 
not maintain either a warm fellowship or a vigorous ministry. It proved 
instead an admirable device for maintaining Christian behaviour at a uni- 
formly high standard.” 


The author’s contentions are interesting, but are also arguable. 
HuBerT W. PEET. 


* Quaker Social History, 1669-1738, By Arnold Lloyd, Ph.D. Introduction by Herbert 
G. Wood, M.A., D.D. Longmans. 2Is. 
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THE MEANING OF BEAUTY.* 


Mr. Eric Newton is an unusual critic because of his selective judgments, 
his deep sympathy with a variety of artistic movements, and the sincerity 
and unconventional outlook which are his. By giving us a book on The 
Meaning of Beauty ”’ he has not added another abstract treatise of a philo- 
sophical nature, but has endeavoured to deepen the appreciation of the com- 
mon man who knows what he likes although he is unable to grasp the deeper 
significance of the arts. Some of his statements are surprising, such as his 
estimation of Piero della Francesca or Picasso. The book ignores the artistic 
implications of social change, which help to explain phenomena of the Giotto 
type and throw light on taste and fashion. It is to be regretted that no room 
has been found for the discussion of the ugly in art, its place in engendering 
emotion, and the fusing of apparently discordant elements in a work giving 
esthetic satisfaction. The particular merit of the book may be found in the 
careful analysis of the artistic and human qualities. of a number of artists, 
especially of Paolo Veronese, whose ‘‘ Mystical Marriage of St. Catherine 
he submits to a profound and sensitive description. Such analyses with regard 
to creations of a slightly lower than the highest quality are rare, although 
their educational value is unique. They help not only towards the apprecia- 
tion of the individual work, but also afford standards of comparison by which 
the greatest achievements may be judged. One word should be added about 
the impeccable production of the book and the well-selected illustrations, 
but it is regrettable that an index and a select bibliography have been ~ 
omitted. HELEN ROSENAU. 


MODERN EUROPE.{ 


Any help which can be given to the general public, and particularly to its 
younger members, in the attempt to analyse and to appreciate recent events 
in a true perspective is of vital importance. This service devolves on the 
historian, and in this sense this survey is most welcome. The task was a heavy 
one, even with the greatest ability to condense. The authors have achieved 
much in writing a history of the past eight decades which will serve the 
general reader and the student “ setting out to work on this crowded period 
ab initio.” The narrative has a blessed straightforwardness and, as a 
chronicle of the events in international relations from Bismarck to the present, 
it forms a reliable and digestible guide. The sections on the two world 
wars are admirable concise accounts of their main features. 

In the further aim of writing a survey which could be used by students 
at university level as a textbook the authors have not been so successful. 
In their sincere desire to avoid writing either an incomplete or an unbalanced 
record, they have ventured, at appropriate intervals, on brief summaries 
of the operative factors which fashioned the national life and relations of 
each individual country. As a result there is sometimes provided either a 
sketchy background or one in which some factors are placed out of focus. 
The specialist reader will happen upon generalisation which does not entirely 
accord with the conclusions of certain recent research studies, and upon 
comment which nibbles rather than dissects. For example, to state that the 
Balkan agreement between Austria and Russia ‘‘ began in 1897 as an under- 
standing that British intervention in Macedonian massacres must be thwarted 
in both their interests ’’ is completely misleading. A real study of the relevant 
documents will show that the attempt to thwart and, indeed, even to oust 
Britain from Balkan affairs occurred when Aehrenthal rather than Golu- 
chowski was at the Ballplatz. Again, to state that in the first years of the 
twentieth century Britain was “consistently anti-Turkish ” is quite un- 
acceptable. This gravely misinterprets the standpoint of both Lansdowne 
and Grey and repeats a contemporary German criticism long abandoned 
as invalid. Actually, the details and the implications of British policy in the 
Macedonian question are sorely neglected. It must be added that to 
characterise the Young Turk leaders of 1908 as “ a foretaste of the Fascists ” 

* The Meaning of Beauty. By Eric Newton. Longmans. 1 5S. 

{ The European World, 1870-1945. By T. K. Derry and T. L. Jarman. Bell. 20s. 
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lowers the generally objective standard of comment maintained in the book. 
Germany and France are the two countries best treated. In the separate 
chapters on Russia since 1917 the authors have been single-minded and have 
given an orthodox outline of developments. They give little indication how 
far the new Russia of the Communists is, as a Great Power, a continuation 
of the old Russia of the Tsars. In dealing with Austria-Hungary, they appear 
to be positively unhappy. A serious omission from the list of official printed 
documents noted in the preface is the material from the Austrian Foreign 
Office : Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik, 1908-1914. Recently in Vienna 
a group of students asked: ‘‘ Where can we find, devoid of ideology and 
polemic, an account of European events of the last hundred years?” Not- 
withstanding all criticism, one could recommend this survey to them on the 
basis of its narrative and as a convenient substitute for the Annual Register 
and the Geschichtskalender to which, at the moment, they can refer only with 
difficulty. EuROF WALTERS. 


x ae * % * 


In his recent book, Church and State in England,* the Archbishop of York 
argues for readjustment in the relations between the Church of England and 
the State. It is in effect a plea for Church freedom, unfettered by existing 
or potential State interference, while retaining the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of Establishment. 

Dr. Garbett regards this old and much debated problem as one of particular 
urgency. He sees the State “ steadily moving in the direction of totalitarian- 
ism,” and maintains the duty of the Church to oppose this tendency. Under 
the existing lawa totalitarian Government could not onlyrepress Church oppo- 
sition, but through its powers of appointment could use the Churchasaninstru- 
ment of propaganda. This analogy with Czechoslovakia and other Russian 
satellite States may be unconvincing, but certainly the relations between 
the Church and the Government and Parliament are most unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Garbett includes, as the main and insupportable elements of State 
control, the appointment of all Bishops and Deans, Parliamentary control 
over doctrine and public worship, Ecclesiastical Appeal Courts staffed by 
laymen, who interpret dogma, and State control over Church property. 
As to the appointment of Bishops, Dr. Garbett urges that while appointment 
should remain with the Prime Minister, the Church should at least have the 
right of objection. With regard to Parliamentary control over faith and wor- 
ship, Dr. Garbett admits that while Establishment continues, “ the State 
has the right to require that any changes the Church makes are not inconsist- 
ent with the historic position.” He argues that Parliament should accept 
without debate revisions agreed by the overwhelming majority of the Church, 
upon certification by the two Archbishops that the measure does not depart 
from the fundamental doctrine of the Church. 

The Archbishop regards disestablishment as a last resort “if it became 
plain that the State would never relax its present control.” His main objec- 
tions are fourfold. The Church would become rigid through a statutory 
constitution and definition. Disestablishment would be regarded abroad as a 
national repudiation of religion. The Church would cease to have the same 
national responsibility for spiritual welfare. Finally, there would be the 
probability of disendowment. This is certainly a controversial but 
constructive and learned work, which, with the author’s great authority, 
should rouse an indifferent general public. 

* %* * * * 

I Spied for Stalin, by Nora Murray (Odhams Press, gs. 6d.), is the story 
of a Russian girl who experienced the full horror of the Communist régime 
and is now, as the wife of an Englishman, free to tell what she has seen and 
heard. Like Freda Utley’s Lost Illusions, recently noticed in these columns, 
she was converted from her Communist faith by a series of adventures 
enough to ‘shatter a less resilient nature. When her father, a high official 


* Church and State in England. By Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 15s. 
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of unimpeachable Marxist orthodoxy, had been arrested for some unknown 
reason and disappeared for ever, her life became a fierce struggle to survive. 
Caught in the toils of the Secret Police she was forced to spy on foreigners, 
one of whom was to become her rescuer and her husband. As General 
Mason-Macfarlane, head of the British Military Mission to Moscow 1941-2, 
remarks in his foreword, the book should be widely read, ‘‘ especially by those 
whose interest in and support of Communist doctrine is based only on what 
the Kremlin wants them to know.” What strikes one most in this poignant 
narrative is the atmosphere of suspicion, the universal fear, the callous 
cruelty of the ruling clique, the general loathing of the régime among the 
decent, kindly folk who constitute the vast majority of the community. 
Much of the machinery of oppression is inherited from Tsarist days, but it is 
now being worked with an energy and on a scale unknown before the revolu- 
tion of r9t7. Assuming the complete bona fides of the author, as we surely 
may, we must congratulate her on her courage and resourcefulness while she 
was fighting for her life against the tools of a diabolical régime. 
* * * * * 


Five Jewish Lawyers of the Common Law (Oxford University Press, 5s.) 
contains, in a greatly expanded form, with notes, the substance of the Lucien 
Wolf Memorial Lecture for 1927 delivered by Professor A. L. Goodhart, 
under the auspices of the Jewish Historical Society of England. As the author 
remarks, it is only during the last century that Jews have been called to the 
Bar in England and the Empire ; and during that period they have contrib- ~ 
uted greatly to the growth of the Common Law. In this short volume 
Professor Goodhart sketches the careers and evaluates the achievements of 
five of the most outstanding Jewish lawyers in this country and America. 
There is the great Judah Benjamin, the American lawyer and Confederate 
statesman who after the Civil War escaped to England and built up here a 
brilliant career at the English Bar. His textbook on The Law of Sale has 
remained a leading authority throughout America and the Commonwealth. 
Sir George Jessel, the great Equity judge in the tradition of Hardwicke and 
Cairns, was another obvious choice. With less reason Professor Goodhart 
includes Lord Reading who, while clearly a “ great legal fencer,” was nota 
pre-eminent Chief Justice. The remaining two are Louis Brandeis and 
Benjamin Cardozo. The former was the first Jew to be appointed to the 
American Supreme Court, and with strong liberal views was most frequently 
in a dissenting minority with Mr. Justice Holmes. Cardozo was probably 
the most outstanding of all Jewish Common Lawyers. He also was appointed 
to the American Supreme Court, but it is largely upon his judgments in 
the New York Court of Appeals and his writings that his fame rests as one 
of the greatest expounders of the Common Law. Professor Goodhart con- 
cludes by emphasising the qualities common to each of the five, namely 
fundamental liberalism, clarity of thought, devotion to scholarship and in- 
tellectual courage. This book can be read with equal pleasure and under- 
standing by lawyer and layman alike as an introduction to the lives and work 
of these men. A. DE M. 

* * * x * 

L Understand the Risks, by Dr. Norman Bentwich (Gollancz, ros. 6d.), 
tells the thrilling story of the “enemy aliens’ in the second world war who 
proved themselves to be so little our enemies that many of them were eager 
to risk their lives in the struggle against Hitler’s diabolical régime and some 
paid the final penalty. How fear and distrust gradually changed into liking 
and confidence is told with deep sympathy and admiration by Dr. Bentwich. | 
Whether in the Pioneer Corps or in the fighting Services thousands of refugees 
from Nazi tyranny expressed their gratitude in a practical form for the 
welcome and help they had received. The story of official suspicion and 
unimaginative harshness is less attractive, but the excellent record of the 
refugees, helped by their English friends, gradually broke down resistance 
and prejudices. Once again common convictions and ideals proved stronger 
than differences of race and language. 


